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THE NEW POETRY. 


By GERALD GOULD. 


O look back over the centuries is to see poetry in 
a pattern of converging and parting streams: 
how, to the eye of the future, will seem the flowing 
influences of to-day? It is easy, for instance, to 
observe’ the 
miracle play, 
the morality,” 
the novel of France 
and Italy, the 
classical Latin 
tragedy and 
comedy, all coming 
together in the 
Elizabethan 
drama; or to 
watch the result- 
ing magnificence 
broken up again 
and dividing on this 
search or that— 
rhetorical, lyrical, 
“‘ metaphysical.”” We can discriminate schools, we can 
name masters and disciples. But the pattern of our 
own time is so near to us that it looks like a confusion, 
and there are those who affirm despairingly that a 
confusion is precisely what it is. Probably, however, 
every age seems a confusion to itself. When Words- 
worth first preached his theory, his readers could not 
know that he was about to become the main poetic 
influence of his time. To-day, those who most loudly 
and definitely theorise are certainly not the main 
poetic influences ; the interesting question is whether 
they are at all likely to become so. They stand asunder 
from the few who are by general consent secure of 
immortality—and they glory in their severance. They 
claim that a new poetic method is needed, has arrived ; 
and their claim 
deserves discus- 
sion. There is no 
single place in 
which it is to be 
found summed up, 
but we can seek it 
in their various 
prefaces—and in 
their practice. 

A. prejudice is 
professed against 
the habit of pre- 
faceson the ground 
that good verse 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. 
From the painting by Glyn Philpot. 


” 


Miss Edith Sitwell. 


Photo by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


needs no beating about the bush. But a habit that was 
good enough for the contemporaries of Jonson and 
Milton and Dryden and Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold 
is certainly good enough for us. Besides, the manifestoes 
of the “‘ new” poets are so often more intelligible than 
their poems! By the ‘‘new”’ poets one of course means, in 
this connection, those who consciously intend novelty— 
novelty of approach, of poetic method. The phrase 
implies a school, or schools ; the beginning of a move- 
ment:. And these schools are not being founded by 
the admittedly greatest among living poets. Mr. Yeats, 
it is true, has at least implied theories, but they are 
of a very restricted 
scope ; and of cer- 
tain imitators 
he has written 
angrily: “Was 
there ever dog that 
praised his fleas ?”’ 
Mr. Davies, original 
as he is, looks back 
rather than for- 
ward for his 
method; he has 
affinities with both 
Wordsworth and 
Herrick; his inno- 
vations—of which 
the most conspicuous is the use of harshly imperfect 
rhymes—are not obviously improvements. Some 
promising poets (Mr. W. J. Turner is the most 
important) are strongly influenced by Mr. de la Mare, 
but they will lose that note as they find themselves. 
The example of Mr. Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad,” 
with its classical austerity and restraint, has affected a 
whole generation; but austerity and restraint are 
qualities easy for their opposites to copy, and the 
example has done little good except to those who did 
not need it. Mr. Hodgson’s forms are for the most part 
conventional enough. Mr. Abercrombie’s experiments 
are obviously founded on a deep and respectful study 
of the past. For urgent and didactic “ novelty”’ we 
must look elsewhere. 

Mr. Flint, for instance,* is conspicuously “ new.” He 
is convinced that the whole business of rhyme and 
metre is played out. He writes : 


“‘ The European was bound in the end to tire of those 
trickeries and acrobatics of verse-writing which satisfied 
his forefathers, and to need and to force the issue of a 
more flexible form of expression, in which the word would, to 
use Flaubert’s phrase, be glued down tight on to the thing.” 

* “Cadences’”’ (Poetry Bookshop), etc. 
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This is not to raise 
the question, but 
to beg it. What 
“trickeries and 
acrobatics” are 
meant? One could, 
however, quote 
from other writers 
passages with 
similar question- 
begging impli- 
cations. The op- 
posite view was 


Hoppe. Mr. Osbert Sitwell. jut by Mrs. 


Meynell : 


‘‘ Lesser virtues may flower in daily liberty and may 
flourish in prose; but infinite virtues and greatness are 
compelled to the measure of poetry, and obey the constraint 
of an hourly convent bell.” 


Here is the battle set between two principles. And 
surely the whole assault on fixed forms ignores what 
form is. Form and matter, mutually determining 
each other, lose their separate entities in the union ; it 
is therefore out of the question to condemn any par- 
ticular form as such. What has to be judged is the 
poem, the form as expressing the particular matter. Mr. 
Flint assumes that a traditional form cannot express 
any exact meaning. But, if that were so, almost all the 
great poetry of the world would have to be abandoned 
as an error ; we should have to pity Homer and Virgil 
and Milton for their inability to say exactly what they 
meant! As a matter of fact, though Mr. Flint himself 
achieves some admirable effects without rhyme or 
metre, in what he calls “‘ cadence,” yet, the more truly 
poetical his effects, the more nearly he approaches to 
established measures. His line, 


“It is not labour that kills, but the lack of faith in the 
labourer,” 


would pass, not indeed as a Homeric hexameter, but 
as a hexameter of Longfellow or Clough. The same 
dominating necessity of metre is shown in the great 
lyrical outbursts of Walt Whitman—‘‘ When lilacs last 
in the Door-Yard bloom’d”’ or ‘“‘ Out of the cradle 
endlessly rocking.”’ 

The very word “cadence” is ambiguous. Every- 
thing that is uttered at all must have some cadence ; 
the critical distinction is between good cadence and 
bad. And it is a mere historical fact, which cannot be 
explained away as 
a miraculous coin- 
cidence, that the 
best cadences tend 
to recur in an 
ordered sequence, 
constituting metre. 
It is not hard to 
understand why 
this is so, once we 
get away from the 
false metaphor of 
“the word glued 
down on to the 
thing” and realise 


Mr. Harold Monro. 


that the result of artistic creation is like that beloved 
lady of whom Rossetti wrote : 

““ Whose speech truth knows not from her thought, 

Nor love her body from her soul.” 

To condemn the old metres is to resemble Humpty 
Dumpty, who complained that Alice’s face was “ the 
same as everybody has—the two eyes, so—nose in the 
middle, mouth under. It’s always the same.”’ Actually 
it is never the same ; and to wear the mouth above the 
nose would be “new” without necessarily being 
beautiful. 

The aim of the “ Imagistes’’—of whom Mr. Flint 
was, I believe, one of the inspirers—is the sudden and 
striking evocation of the particular image, stripped of 
non-poetical accidents. Of this school the lady who 
writes as “‘ H. D.” is generally hailed as the best ; and 
her merits are clear. Her irregular verse has mobility, 
her language has 
precision ; she can 
achieve dignity of 
rhythm. But her 
technique provides 
no opportunities 
of vividness or 
concentration to 
outvie the classics. 

There is an oft- 
quoted stanza of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
which is supposed 
by its admirers to 
give an excep- 
tionally definite 
and significant picture, and may assuredly be taken 
as a good specimen of a kind which has influenced 
whole classes of novelty-seekers : 

“ They are rattling breakfast plates in basement kitchens, 

And along the trampled edges of the street 

I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 

Sprouting despondently at area gates.” 

Where in this does the novelty lie? It is not obvious, 
and it may be revealing, to call a soul “ damp” ; but 
it is witty rather than imaginative, and imagination, 
not wit, is the core of poetry. 

The three Sitwells—Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell— 
constitute a separate school; but the answer to the 
problem they present is much the same. To dismiss 
them as triflers or sensation-mongers is absurd: they 
have something individual to say, and a perfectly sincere 
way of saying it. Sometimes their language is un- 
intelligible ; that, however, must not blind us to the 
merits it possesses when it can be understood. The 
Sitwells look on life from an angle of their own ; they 
see the world much as the rest of us see those tantalis- 
ing advertisements which re-arrange themselves into 
different pictures, by a mechanical slant of shutters, 
as we go by. We think we are looking at a man—one 
more step, and it is a monkey or an elephant. The 
dangerous defect of this method is the straining after 
novelty for its own sake, the sacrifice of substance to 
device. It can fashion fine and memorable lines, such 
as Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s* 

““ Here silence, like a silver bird, 
Pecks at the fruit-ripe heat ’’— 
* “ Argonaut and Juggernaut” (Chatto), etc. 
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which is a new image and a good. But we nourish a 
suspicion when we find Miss Edith Sitwell! writing : 


“ Flames, bright singing birds that pass, 
Whistled wares as shrill as grass .. .” 


and then again, within a few pages: 


“Plumes bright and shrill as grass 
Twinkle down.” 


Besides, ts grass shrill ? Is this not another instance of 
the substitution of wit for imagination? And is even 
that as new as it seems? This search for the odd com- 
parison, this torturing or hurrying of rhythms, are the 
characteristics of the ‘‘ metaphysicals.’’ The affinity 
is with Donne, Jonson, Crashaw. Miss Edith Sitwell 
has, too, an open affection for old Skelton. Another 
contemporary who owns to that influence is Mr. Robert 
Graves—by no means a member of the Sitwell school. 
With Mr. Graves, Mr. Nichols and Mr. Sassoon we 
come to a group of young and significant poets who 
are yet not ‘“‘new”’ in our immediate sense. Their 
roots are too deep in tradition for that ; their originality 
does not seem inspired by the intention of giving a 
new direction to the Muse. They do not found schools 
nor belong to them. Indeed, there is no intrinsic reason 
for grouping them together at all; they would never 
have been so grouped if they had not burst upon the 
public view together during the war. Mr. Sassoon,*? who 
of all the “ war poets ” is the most richly endowed with 
greatness of both imagination and intellect, has written 
little of late. His recent contributions to periodicals 


show perhaps some “ newness” of the narrow sort, 


1“ The Wooden Pegasus”’ (Blackwell), etc. 
2“ War Poems,” and The Old Huntsman "’ (Heinemann). 


some too conscious resolve to find new ways of poetic 
speech. Mr. Harold Monro, again, though everything 
he writes is interesting from the essential strength and 
vigour of his own mind, can scarcely be acquitted of 
the same heresy. (It would be fairer to say that what 
seems a poetic gospel to him seems a poetic heresy to 
me!) Many names, and important names, I am com- 
pelled to pass over ; but I can best illustrate my. point 
by reference to a poet still too little known; a poet 
new in her methods and her message, who enlarges 
our conception of the bounds of poetry and yet never 
writes as if hampered by a theory. Miss Charlotte 
Mew‘ usually rhymes ; her metres are extended, varied 
and broken only to suit the urgency of her themes ; 
harsh and obscure as her work sometimes is, she does 
not depart from the great tradition, because in her we 
are not conscious of the form as something separate 
from the substance. 

In sum, the weakness of all schools is that they tend 
to bind and not to-loose. That the poet must be free 
to express himself in his own way is obvious ; it is over 
no such platitude as ¢hai that the controversial battle 
rages. The question is not whether we are to have 
progress and development: of course we are: the 
question is whether we are to sacrifice our heritage and 
constrain our future into a novel but narrow formula. 
Those who preach freedom must admit that freedom 
cannot be forced. The spirit bloweth where it listeth. 
If it observes certain forms it does so in obedience to 
the law of its own being, and no one can compel it to 
exchange those forms for others. The test is always 
not in the theory, but in the poem. 


3“ Before Dawn’; ‘‘ Strange Meetings’’ (Poetry Bookshop), 
etc. 
4’ The Farmer’s Bride ” (Poetry Bookshop). 


THE EYE OF THE HEART.°* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


HE mysteries of literature are many. One perpetual 
puzzle to me is the coprictons recaptiy eness of 

a reading public that is on : 
the whole quite intelligent. 
Why does one good man swim 
instantly into fame, when 
another good man has to 
labour for a generation before 
he wins recognition? I am 
not thinking of extremes like 
Nat Gould and George 
Meredith ; I am thinking of 
writers that appeal to an 
audience of taste and dis- 
crimination. Let us take as 
typical instances Rudyard 
Kipling and Joseph Conrad. 
From the moment when his 
first stories appeared Kipling 
was a successful writer. He 
appealed instantly to a wide 
public, and his admirers 


* “ A Travellerin Little Things.” Photo by Lawley bros., 
By W.H. Hudson. 6s. net. (Dent.) f enzance. 


ranged from the man in the street to the scholar in the 


study. While still young he became a national institu- 


tion, and he remains in altered 
times a kind of fixed and 
permanent literary legend. 
Conrad, on the other hand, 
holding like Kipling the 
gorgeous East in fee and 
writing the kind of story that 
seemed certain to catch the 
English imagination, remained 
for years the possession of a 
few, and did not reach the 
wider public till he had 
become almost a veteran. 
Why ? 

W. H. Hudson is just such 
another puzzling instance. 
His books dealt with subjects 
that have always appealed 
to the countrymen of Izaak 
Walton, Gilbert White and 
Richard Jefferies. They had 
striking and suggestive titles 


Mr. W. H. Hudson. 
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and were written in a prose of classic lucidity and 
exquisite feeling. Moreover they were ina sense Shake- 
spearean: that is, they had a full sense of rich, ripe 
character and of the elemental in human and 
natural life. Yet for years his audience was small. 
To proclaim a high admiration for Hudson laid 
one open to the suspicion of pose, or wilful oddity. 
I had great difficulty in persuading people that a 
passage from Hudson could properly be included 
in a series of school books intended to exhibit 
the infinite variety of literature; and when I wrote 
in these pages, only four. years ago, in high praise 
of his lovely prose, some accused me of uncritical 
exaggeration. 

Well, everybody admires Hudson now. The few 
collectors have become many. He appears in limited 
and costly editions, in cheap volumes, and in such a 
series of school classics as the King’s Treasuries. At 
the moment he is being put forward by Messrs. Dent 
in an excellent and moderately priced form, designed to 
appeal to what I hope I may be allowed to call the 
five-shilling public—the man who hasn’t any money to 
waste, but who is ready to give his two half-crowns 
for a book that appears to be worth keeping. You can 
see the five-shilling public looking steadily, appreciatively 
and longingly into the bookshop windows. Happy the 
publisher who knows how to make the right appeal ! 
Dent’s have always had an uncanny instinct for the 
five-shilling public; and in the days when the five- 
shilling man was only a half-crown man, Dent’s gave 
him more for his half-crown in matter and comeliness 
than he had ever had before. And. now, I imagine, 
Dent’s are “ rolling,”’ as the saying is. I am sure they 
deserve to be! 


Hudson has at last taken his place as an English 
classic. Recognition was long in coming to him, but it 
came happily before he died. The slow maturing of his 
claim to classic rank is a measure of his permanence. 
We have learned gradually to find in him the qualities 
that we cling to in our writers. He had a matter 
entirely his own, and he had (the rarest of gifts!) the 
power of transmitting himself perfectly in expression. 
The great lover of birds had a bird-like ease of music. 
He never “ composed ” ; he just wrote, as a blackbird 
just sings; and what he wrote had something of the 
blackbird’s exquisite shy quality. 

The present volume is not among his greatest, but 
it is all pure Hudson, full of his deep and quiet insight, 
of his equally deep and quiet humour, and of his delicate 
and moving fancy. Some of the thirty-seven “ little 
things” are like prose-poems, some are tiny tragedies, 
and some are exquisite pictures. I suspect that Charles 
Lamb’s interest in birds was entirely culinary and that 
the only habit of birds that appealed to him was their 
post-mortem habit of appearing with the appropriate 
stuffing. Nevertheless I seem to find a Lamb-like 
quality in these little sketches. The poruaits of 
children are specially appealing, and make us feel that 
in Elysium the author of “ Little Boy Lost ” has found 
an affinity with the author of “ Dream Children.” 
“ Love looks not with the eye, but with the mind,” says 
Shakespeare. If for “mind” we read “heart” we 
have described for us the poet’s as well as the lover’s 
vision. Hudson looked at the world of living things 
with the eyes of the heart. Untouched by false senti- 
ment or easy pathos, he saw everything with an almost 
tragic pity and understanding. To be able to do that 
is to be a great writer. 


ELIZABETHAN ETCETERAS.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


S these pretty little books (not so very little 


after all, though all thin, for two are ee 


quartos and the third a hand- 
some post ditto) lie before 
one, visions fill the mind— 
visions of a vanished library. 
There were most, if not all, 
the reprints of Elizabethan 
literature that were put forth 
from the sixties to the 
nineties of the last cen- 
tury. There were Arber’s— 


* “ Ben Jonson’s Conversations 
with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden.” Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by 
R. F. Patterson, M.A.Cantab., 
D.Litt.Glasgow. (Blackie.)—‘‘ The 
Bodley Head Quartos.’’ Edited 
by G. B. Harrison. (1) Robert 
Greene’s Connycatching; (2) 
Gabriel Harvey’s Four Letters. 
(John Lane.) 


Wi iam Drummond of Hawthornden. 


extraordinarily cheap and useful, though (some people 
would say all the more because) attempting little if any 
criticism, and in the case of 
the later ‘‘Garner’’ some- 
what arbitrarily cut and 
carved. There were the late 
Dr. Grosart’s—welcome and 
well got up but the very 
reverse of cheap, owing to 
the editor’s innocent habit of 
filling an indefinite number of 
parts, at so much each, with 
a ‘Memorial Introduction,” 
chiefly consisting of quite 
uncritical criticism and volu- 
minous excerpt from the text 
itself; and to his remark- 
able system of unnumbered 
gift-copies added to num- 
bered issues. This by the 
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way was, in its own range, a curiously pointed illustra- 
tion of the old text ‘‘ sweet in the mouth and bitter in 
the belly.” You got in the beginning a “ gift-copy ”’ 
or two which pleased you very much ; but at the end 
thereof, when you had to part with your library, you 
found that what you had thought a limited was 
practically an unlimited edition. I do not think that 
Dr. Grosart intended 
any coney-catching ”’ : 
and his issues, if rather 
hastily edited, were 
invaluable: but his 
methods were not 
strictly businesslike. 
Still, I owe it to him 
to have had two of our 
present title- books on 
my shelves, with scores 
of their likes, for many 
a year. 

In company witn 
them were all the other 
pamphleteers and poets 
whom Dr. Grosart 
edited; Hazlitt’s 
“Dodsley” (at one 
time in its life rather a 
valuable possession), 
and Maidment and 
Logan’s Restoration 
Dramatists (which for 
some reason never be- 
came one) ; Mr. Bullen’s 
again precious but un- 
finished set of quartos 
out-Dodsleying Dodsley, 
with his reissued col- 
lections of Marlowe and 
Middleton and Peele ; 
Gifford’s Shirley (a 
rather nice copy which had been given to some- 
body as a prize at Oxford and sold by him) and 
the big Moxon dramatists and poets chosen by myself 
as prizes at school; the practically unedited Pearson 
reprints, and I don’t know how many more. They are 
all gone now and (worse luck !) they went at the very 
worst period of second-hand book-selling in the war 
when, as one of the most eminent second-hand book- 
sellers in the kingdom said to me not long ago, he didn’t 
himself know quite whether to shut up shop altogether 
or begin to eat his books. 

Some folk would say it was quite excusable—and 
more would say that excusable or not it was perfectly 
natural—for a bereaved possessor to grudge others cheap 
and easy possession of what he has lost. But I happen, 
by accident doubtless, not to be built that way: and 
merely wish more power to the elbows of the producers 
of such volumes as we have here. 

They present, as it happens, not only two sizes but also 
two systems of production, Mr. Harrison offering a bare 
though very carefully reproduced text ; Mr. Patterson 
the orthodox “ Introduction” and “ Notes.”” Towards 
the end of the last century there arose, among 
other symptoms of revolt, a tendency to cry down 


Introductions. ‘‘Why do you push yourselves between 
us and the great writers of the past?” the youthfullest 
reviewers of that day used to say to the somewhat older 
introducers. But in the natural course of events they 
began soon to write Introductions themselves; and 
then it was rather a different thing. Perhaps the 
present writer has written too many to be quite an 
impartial judge : and no 
doubt a bad Introduc- 
tion to a good text is 
a rather specially bad 
thing because it adds 
impertinence (in almost 
all senses of that 
offensive word and 
thing) to inutility. 
But some kind of 
Introduction, well done, 
is never useless, and 
may be sometimes 
necessary. 

It is very seldom that 
some people at any rate 
wish for contemporary 
editions, with the usual 
editorial comment, of 
the literature of old 
times. Others of course 
simply hunger for 
them. But the 
proudest and haughtiest 
scorner of gossip must 
demit his pride, his 
haughtiness and his 
scorn at the thought 
of an edition of Jon- 
son’s Conversations 
with Drummond by 
someone who knew 
them both; was 
conversant with court and literary matters of the 
time ; and had some brains. To wish that we 
had not got the book at all is easy; I confess 
that to use a commonly used and rarely noticed 
bull of quite splendid bullishness, I could personally 
give up whatever knowledge it supplies without 
the slightest pang or grudge. But we have got it: 
and I think few people who have not definitely set 
their minds to the matter know how very largely it has 
influenced our general conceptions of the great period 
and persons with whom it deals ; and yet how extremely 
difficult it is to test its value as a trustworthy document. 
If one wanted to show how hard (and therefore rare) 
really logical criticism is, there is no better text than 
this. Did Jonsoa really say these things to Drummond ? 
Did he say them as they are said? or how much colour 
(as we used to say, camouflage as we say now) did 
Drummond put on them? If he put any, was it out 
of positive dislike to his guest ? or out of misunder- 
standing of one kind or another? Are the famous two 
last paragraphs a more or less faithful shortening of 
Jonson’s general account of himself ? or are they Drum- 
mond’s own exhalation of revenge for his sufferings 
during the previous weeks ? Were there any sufferings 


Ben Jonson, 
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at all? These are but a few of the questions that 
present themselves: and as everybody who knows 
anything about the matter knows, they have been 
endlessly discussed down to this very edition in which 
Mr. Patterson (with perhaps a slight excess of rebuke 
for his predecessors : Reguiescant in pace is always the 
best attitude towards predecessors) gives his readers 
the proper assistance, and a certain and castigated 
(which does not in the least mean expurgated) text. 

But when you look into others’ answers to these 
questions, and begin to prepare your own, starting 
almost necessarily with a sort of reconstruction of the 
attitude of host and guest to each other, you perceive 
that most others have fallen and that you yourself are 
probably falling into a yawning but insidiously con- 
cealed pit. ‘“‘ How would a fellow like Jonson and a 
fellow like Drummond be likely to feel and behave 
towards each other ?’’ we ask. And then you suddenly 
remember that your own conception of “a fellow like 
Jonson” is very largely—more largely than from any- 
thing else—derived from this very document, which 
others have used, and you probably will then use, as a 
test of itself! Even of Drummond the general notion 
(so far as there is a general notion) rests itself to a far 
too great extent on another notion—preconceived from 
this and afterwards applied to it—of a delicate, 
fastidious, sentimental gentleman confronted with a 
plebeian sort of genius, much more gigantic than divine. 
And then you remember that, interesting as all this 
tangle may be, it has very little to do with the statements 
of fact here. The peculiarities of Queen Elizabeth’s 
physical construction might be the cause of others in 
her character and conduct: but the character and 
conduct after all might quite as probably occasion 
mere guesses at the cause of them. Were the Muses, 
in their gifts to Sir Philip Sidney, too frequently 
reminiscent of their name “ Pimpleides”’ or not ? 
(remember that Jonson was a boy of only thirteen at 
the date of Zutphen and that Sidney had been much 
away from London). The book is a mass of puzzles ; 
but it is full of interest, and we can think at the moment 
of no separate presentation of it more attractive than 
this. 

The other two have a somewhat more restricted and 
less various interest : but they also are texts famous in 
literary history and indispensable to the real student. 
Personally the present writer thinks Greene’s pamphlet- 


romances more interesting than his “‘ mannerspainting ”’ 
(as Dr. Grosart used to call it) journalism: but this is 
scarcely the general opinion. And undoubtedly interest 
does attach to the accounts of the ancestors of the 
confidence trick, etc. 

The other booklet, the reprint of Harvey’s Four Letters, 
has a stricter connection, if not with things literary, with 
men of letters. In the endless discussions—like the 
moon in their habit of renewing themselves, though 
certainly not in charm—about Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, the Greene-Harvey-Nash squabble has 
not, one thinks, recently had so much attention paid to 
it as was once the case. And, perhaps for that reason, 
one seems to have noticed a tendency, if not exactly to 
take up the cudgels for Gabriel—at any rate to dwell 
rather on his merits than on his faults. With this 
tendency the present writer—who is pretty well 
acquainted with Harvey’s writings and those about him 
—can by no means agree. He probably was rather a 
better scholar than some of the other Elizabethans ; he 
has a sort of rough-and-tumble journalist quality (though 
nothing like that, possessed by his enemy Nash) ; and if 
he was, as he certainly was, a flunkey and a toadeater, 
these diseases were so common in his time that it is better 
not to be too severe on them, and very much better 
not to draw up lists of the infected. But when you 
have said this for Harvey you have said all for him. 
It doesn’t come to very much. on its own side of the 
account and there is a terrible set-off on the other. 
Even the small specimen before us, especially if it is 
supplemented by his easily accessible correspondence 
with Spenser, will enable anyone of fair brains and fair 
knowledge to take Master Gabriel’s measure pretty 
exactly. One of our earliest examples of the very 
loathsome vice of donnishness, unpalliated by any scrap 
of the dignity—to some extent at any rate real—which 
sometimes tries to cloak it; obvious bad blood; no 
sense of poetry; a clumsy clownish jocularity which 
never rises to true humour even of the coarsest kind ; 
absurd vanity ; an almost anile busybodiness and love 
of (especially ill-natured) gossip; with no original 
literary power worth speaking of—such is the signale- 
ment which I should give if asked. But he undoubtedly 
played a considerable part in the earlier time of the 
great Elizabethan risorgimento of our letters; and his 
own texts and the texts about him must be known by 
all who would know that. 


JACKSON GREGORY. 


By Haroitp WALDO. 


ACKSON GREGORY is a man of chequered history. 
This doesn’t signify fiduciary defalcations or 
penitentiary terms, but merely that he has probed into 
the secrets of a dozen different occupations and thrown 
his roving eye on the possibilities of every career from 
that of tinker to railroad builder. 

In the very first he contrived to select for his birth- 
place the romantic county of Monterey, on the Cali- 
fornia coast. Born and bred on one of the old Spanish 
ranches, descended from an ancient Spanish family 
(the de la Guerras, praised for their hospitality in ‘‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast ’’) on his mother’s side, and from 


the English Hartnells (W. E. P. Hartnell came to Cali- 
fornia in 1822), young Gregory made as fortunate a 
start as any Western romance writer we know of. It 
cannot be too definitely stated that Gregory knows the 
West at first hand. He has “ packed a bindle’”’ from 
sugar pine to redwood lumber camp; he has sweated 
with threshing outfits in the broad yellow San Joaquin ; 
he has punched cattle in Southern California and 
endeavoured to lose all he got by it in a couple of fruit 
ranches in Northern California, above the old diggings 
of Auburn and Placerville where gold was discovered 


in ’49. 
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Perhaps the only Californian industry with which he 
has not tampered is that of mining ; he has never con- 
fessed to mucking in a mine, though this is not because 
he is squeamish about hard labour, for he has been a 
deck-hand on a West Indies sugar boat and has grubbed 
the San Francisco water-front (where Jack London 
started) for marine items for the daily press—which any 
water-front reporter will depose is not lady-like work. 

The Oakland and San Francisco water-front job was 
not his only experience in newspaper work. A university 
education at the University of 
California, and random experi- 
ments at reporting and writing, 
convinced Gregory that he could 
play the Lone Western Wolf 
prowling down Broadway and 
devouring whatever newspaper 
jobs dared raise their heads. 
Accordingly—walking down a 
mountain road at Truckee Town 
in the high Sierras—Gregory 
broached this intention to the 
queen of his heart. 

She raised the darkling issue of 
finance— How would he get there ? 
“ T have,” said Gregory, tossing a 
silver dollar high, ‘‘ one dollar and 
ninety cents all my own.” The 
silver coin twinkled in the bright 
mountain air just beyond his 
reach and spun into a rushing 
stream beside the road. “‘ And 
now,” he exclaimed triumphantly, 
like Cortez on Darien, “I have 
ninety cents!” 

It seemed like a cast of the 
die ; the brook was the Rubicon, 
and this was Gregory’s peculiar 
way of being delightfully gay, 
extravagant and foolishly young. 

He left California and his Zingara lass the next day, 
and effected a passage (or, if murder must out, ‘““ bummed 
his way”) to New York. A little haggard, a little 
bruised and sore from “ side-door Pullmans,”’ the down- 
at-heels hidalgo invaded the New York City News 
Association. It chanced in the course of Gregory luck 
that the Hudson-Fulton celebration was starting off 
with pomp and a gathering of notables at the Waldorf ; 
and in this emergency a Lone Wolf from the Far West 
was allowed to be of possible account and was dispatched 
to the Waldorf to snatch a free-lance story if he could. 
Something about his harried condition or his genial 
way won the friendly support of other reporters 
there, and a helpful brother on the Sun secreted 
him behind protective pillars, brought him champagne, 
scraped up a story for him and sent him off rejoicing. 

Thereafter he worked at the copy desk of a Newark 
newspaper, which job afforded him and his side-partner, 
with whom he “ divied”’ all his returns, one single 
banquet and a few bean sandwiches before he was 
invited to the cashier’s office to receive a blue envelope 
with a decidedly ultimate stipendium. Thereafter he 
worked in a sugar refinery at Yonkers ; and following 
that he shipped on one of the company boats down to 


Mr. JacKson Gregory. 


Cuba as deck-hand and as spud-peeling member of the 
steward’s gang; and, most glorious of thereafters, he 
effected the same sort of passage back to California 
that had brought him boldly to New York. The Lone 
Western Wolf was not broken, not defeated—it was 
simply a case of the shy Eastern jobs getting wind of 
his approach always and digging in for safety ; and, 
moreover, he was yearning now for the bigger, bluer 
seas of the Sierra crests, edged with snow for foam, 
and the broad yellow sweep of the San Joaquin, and the 
romantic coast of Monterey where 
the olive-grey and lilac-coloured 
folds of the Santa Lucia tumble 
into the purple Pacific. In a 
word, he was homesick for the 
West—and he was on his way! 
To a man who has spent his 
boyhood and youth there, there 
is no other land that will serve 
at all. 

Just to add one more arrow to 
his quiver of experience, he became 
Principal of the High School in 
Truckee Town, not far from the 
castellated hill-top home of 
General Charles McGlashan, the 
historian of the famous Donner 
Party. In the General’s curious 
castle keep of a house resided the 
girl who had sped Gregory on his 
Eastern way, the Zingara lass 
who had captured his heart, the 
“Lotus ” to whom so many of his 
books are dedicated, and who has 
been the inspiration of all of 
them and Gregory’s chief critic 
and aid. In a word, it was the 
General’s daughter whom Gregory 
presently married and carried away 
to Berkeley, on San Francisco 
Bay. There came now a time of desperate effort to 
storm the magazine offices, a dark time of hopes deferred 
and heart-sickening struggles in which the courage of 
two happily enough proved equal to the emergency. 
Dodging bailiffs and process-servers, they sped home 
to their mountains, and there Gregory pitched a tent 
on the hill above Truckee, and in silence and with jaws 
clenched drummed out his first novel. Two copies were 
sent East, and presently came two acceptances—a very 
embarrassing but not necessarily depressing circumstance. 

From that time on things picked up for Jackson 
Gregory. The hunted feeling produced by pestiferous 
tradesmen and bill collectors lapsed behind on the Lone 
Wolf's trail, sotosay. There came new freedom then for 
adventure, for hazardous trips into the high Sierras in 
which the Gregorys twain rejoiced, and for happy 
returns to the scenes of Gregory’s Eastern adventures, 
where once again he could meet the friends of the bean- 
sandwich days and treat them to more substantial 
meals and superior shows. There he met his old friend 
Jock Richardson, of the Yonkers sugar mill days, and 
took him to see Maude Adams in ‘‘ What Every Woman 
Knows,” where Jock took occasion to rise unsteadily to 
his feet and make the husky and historic comment 
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upon a Barrie protagonist, ““ Yon’s no Scotsman— 
never believe it!” 

The time came when Gregory’s stories of the West 
were high favourites not only in America but in England. 
“ Judith of Blue Lake Ranch and “ Ladyfingers 
sort of California “‘ Raffles ’’—had brought him recogni- 
tion in New York, in London and in far away Australia. 
The San Francisco Argonaut prints a report from 
British book dealers showing that next to the Western 
stars, Zane Grey and Rex Beach, in course of English 
popularity are grouped Gregory, White, Curwood and 
Kyne. 

Gregory’s present home is on Eagle’s Crag, over- 
looking the American River cafion at Auburn, Placer 
County. From here he can look abroad over the 
rumpled blue ranges to the sites of the old gold days, 
places like Coloma, Placerville (old ‘‘ Hangtown’’), and 
Yankee Jims, just hidden under the shoulders of mighty 
hills. Here in a workshop hanging almost sheer above 
the green winding pavement of the river he spins his 
tales. Here he rejoices that the river’s bed is no real 
road bed, but foaming mountain water carrying the 
auriferous silt of the old Mother Lode, and that his 
house stands where the city pavement ends. 

His diversions here, between working spells, are 
camping expeditions by horseback or motor, reading in 
the old Spanish volumes from his grandfather’s library, 
playing a few very “‘selected”’ tunes on his accordion 
and reciting with gusto the old Western ballads, whose 
origin lies right at his doorstep—a doorstep 800 feet 


deep—to the green American. It is a right royal treat 
to hear him intone, with proper accordion accompani- 
ment, that old-time favourite, “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike”: 

“Oh, don’t you remember Sweet Betsy from Pike, 
Who crossed]{the big mountains with her lover Ike, 
And two yoke of cattle, a large yeller dog, 

A tall Shanghai rooster and one spotted hog ? 
Saying ‘ Good-bye, Pike County, 
Farewell awhile... .’” 


The accordion wheezes sadly to stress how 


“The Shanghai ran off and the cattle all died, 
The last piece of bacon that morning was fried ’’— 
and shows what became of the spotted hog, and the awful 
travail of the moment when 


“One morning they climbed a very high hill, 
And with wonder looked down into old Placerville ; 
Ike shouted and said, as he cast his eyes down, 
‘Sweet Betsy, my darling, we’ve got to Hangtown.’ ” 


And to give the entertaining performance the final 
smack of verisimilitude, there lies old ‘‘ Hangtown”’ 
just a short way across the river, now the beautiful, 
busy mountain city of Placerville. But it is in the 
depths of the Sierras, around a red camp-fire at night, 
that Gregory’s accordion and his recitations and old- 
time songs fit in most rousingly with the surroundings ; 
there he is at his best, singing ‘‘ Sussanah ”’ or intoning 
Joe Bowers ’’ and The Days of Forty-Nine’”’ to the 
roar of the mountain stream rushing by in the black 
night. That is a draught of the real West. 


OSTRACISED FRANKNESS IN AMERICA. 


‘By ProFEssor JoHN ADAMS. 


F late we have heard a great deal about the 
American censorship of literature and the drama, 
which emphasises the general impression that there is 
less freedom on the western shores of the Atlantic than 
on the eastern. Yet a book has just been published at 
Pasadena, California, that suggests the need of modify- 
ing this general impression. When I say published I 
mean printed and put into circulation, for it has not 
come out in the ordinary way with a publisher’s name 
on the title page. The author evidently could not find 
any of the book producers willing to undertake the 
responsibility of putting on the market such an out- 
spoken work as this. No doubt there are many writers 
who would willingly put into circulation equally strong 
opinions, though perhaps not so effectively expressed. 
But then they have not the necessary funds, and are 
not well enough known to encourage outsiders to 
finance them. Mr. Upton Sinclair does not appear to 
be a particularly affluent person, but he has courage, 
and he has already attained a high degree of what his 
friends would call fame and his many enemies notoriety. 
In any case he is acknowledged on all hands to be a man 
of much ability, and few will be found to question his 
claim to be “ known throughout the civilised world.”’ 
Accordingly he is in the position of being able to produce 
his own books and apparently to make them pay. We 
have his own evidence in connection with his book 
entitled “‘ The Brass Check ”’ : 


“‘ Ninety thousand copies of a book sold in six months— 


and published by the author, with no advertising, and only 
a few scattered reviews. What this means is that the 


American people want to know the truth about their 
newspapers.” 


The book he refers to here is an attack on the news- 
papers of America as mere instruments in the hands of 
the capitalists. Mr. Sinclair is a convinced Socialist, 
and even as far back as his student days at Columbia 
University in the class of ’97, he was planning out a 
series of books that would expose the evil deeds of 
capitalism. His thesis was, and still appears to be, 
that capital has captured not merely the means of 
production, but all the means by which public opinion 
is moulded. “The Jungle” was his first blow, and 
dealt specifically with industrial and economicconditions. 
“The Brass Check” carried the attack into the field 
of journalism, and in it he seeks to show that the press 
of America is solidly in the hands of the capitalists, and 
that through the leverage of advertisements and the 
actual buying up of newspapers they have acquired 
such power as to render it impossible for any opponents 
of the wealthy classes to get a chance of criticising the 
present state of affairs. The newly issued book now 
before me, under the title of “‘ The Goose Step,’’ carries 
the war into the realm of education. Mr. Sinclair 
declares that the whole educational system of his 
country has been so manipulated that it works entirely 
in the interests of the capitalists, and that in particular 
they have captured all the universities and are using 
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them ingeniously but ruthlessly for the private ends 
of the moneyed classes of America. 

All this interests the general public, and particularly 
those who are concerned with education and economics, 
but this is a peace-loving magazine dealing with literary 
and artistic aspects rather than with the violent 
manifestations of politics and class war. We are 
necessarily interested in the freedom of the press and 
in the possibility of an author getting an outlet for his 
views. It is gratifying to find that Mr. Sinclair him- 
self admits that we have at least nominal freedom in 
the expression of opinion, and that even in the existing 
press there are some organs that have retained their 
souls, some editors who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. But the best argument in favour of the actual 
existence of freedom of writing in America is the circula- 
tion of Mr. Sinclair’s own books. There is no restraint 
about his writing. He says what he thinks and says it 
with extreme directness and clearness. No attempt is 
made to avoid personalities. Living persons are named 
and characterised in the most uncomplimentary terms. 
Such epithets as ‘“‘ weakling,” “‘ toady,” “liar,” “old 
scoundrel” are freely used. The English reader rubs 
his eyes and wonders how the author can hope to escape 
scores of prosecutions for libel. Apart altogether from 
the merits of the argument, the reader gasps at the 
frankness of personal criticism. The general impression 
conveyed is that the writer must have a very strong 
case, otherwise he would not dare to use such strong 
language. Then come second thoughts which suggest 
that a strong case does not demand such violent 


statement. So the reader is left in doubt and is forced to 
fall back upon the times of the violent old pamphleteers 
for a background against which to project this modern 
development. 

There is indeed a certain parallelism between Mr. 
Sinclair’s work and that of the fierce anonymous writers 
who penned the old flamboyant pamphlets. To be 
sure he comes gallantly to the attack under his own 
name, but his readers do not quite rise to his standard 
of courage. The books are often read in secret. Many 
people are afraid to be seen with them or to be known 
to have any connection with them. The author tells 
us himself that ‘‘ The Brass Check” was banned in 
many quarters. In the New York Times office there 
was posted a notice in the editorial rooms “ that anyone 
found with a copy in the office would be summarily 
discharged.”” The same sort of attitude is adopted by 
schoolmen towards ‘“‘ The Goose Step.” It is passed 
from hand to hand almost clandestinely. University 
people read it, but they do not care to talk about it 
unless in friendly conversation among people they can 
trust. The general opinion appears to be that there 
is a good deal of truth in the volume, but that the case 
is overstated and that the personal element is overdone. 
A stronger case could have been made out by a more 
moderate statement. This may be so, but for the plain 
man the important point is that in demonstrating the 
shackles of the writing men of America, Mr. Sinclair has 
given an admirable example of their freedom. If the 
censorship is not applied to “‘ The Goose Step” the 
freedom of the American press is in no great danger. 


ANOTHER BY-WAY ROUND HELICON. 


By I. A. WILLIAMs. 


FEW months ago a certain publisher was kind 
enough to issue to the world (or to such small 

part of it as was agreeable to the transaction) a volume, 
a kind of an- 
thology with a 
running commen- 
tary, describing 
some of those 
“ By-ways Round 
Helicon” in which 
I had been wander- 
ing, often alone, 
and had, so I 
thought, picked a 
handful of flowers 
—small, but sweet- 
smelling and 

Mr. I. A. Williams. rettily coloured. 
Were I now to 

make another such book I should certainly devote a few 
pages of it to the verses of the Reverend Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, a poet whom there have been none to praise and 
very few to love. In fact I suspect that, except for the 
late Edward Arber, who misplaced in his ‘“‘ Goldsmith 
Anthology” (covering the years 1745-74) a couple of 
Fitzgerald’s songs, no literary critic during the past 
hundred and fifty years has cast so much as a single 


glance of the eye upon this forgotten poet. Let us 
therefore, dear reader, rectify the omission. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, the son of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
was born in Westminster, probably in the year 1695 ; 
at any rate he was fifteen years old when, in 1710, 
he was admitted as a Queen’s Scholar to St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster. An exact contemporary of his 
at school was Vincent Bourne, who was afterwards 
famous as a Latin poet, and whose poems Cowper not 
only translated into English, but preferred to those of 
“ Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers 
in his way except Ovid.” Three years the senior of 
Bourne and Fitzgerald was Samuel Wesley the younger, 
who was elder brother to John and Charles Wesley, and 
himself a delicate and charming poet. When Wesley in 
1736 published a quarto collection of his poems, sub- 
scribers’ copies were to “ be had at the Rev. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s, in Smith Street, Westminster,” so that the 
two poets were evidently friends—but this is to get 
ahead of our story. Fitzgerald went to Cambridge in 
1714, took his B.A. in 1717, was elected to a fellowship 
of Trinity in 1720 and became an M.A. in 1721. Later 
he became Lecturer of St. John the Evangelist’s, West- 
minster, and an usher at his old school, in which latter 
capacity he edited Martial’s Epigrams in 1721 and 
the Comedies of Terence in 1736, for use in the 
school. The Martial at least seems to have been very 
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successful, for an edition which appeared as late as 
1790 is in the British Museum. Fitzgerald was insti- 
tuted, on the presentation of Sir John Evelyn, to the 
Rectory of Wotton, Surrey, on December 24th, 1739, 
and to that of Abinger on June 11th, 1743. That our 
poet was married may be inferred from the fact that 
he had a grandson who, in 1781, was a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and chaplain to Lord Onslow ; but 
who Mrs. Fitzgerald may have been I have no idea. 
In 1752 Fitzgerald did as all men do—he died, having 
kept both his preferments until his death. So much 
for his biography. 

It is, however, with Fitzgerald as a poet, or “ verse- 
man” (as Mat Prior, whose disciple in some ways he 
was, would have called him) that we are here chiefly con- 
cerned. His small volume of poems was issued in octavo 
in the year 1733, a second edition appeared in 1736, and 
in 1781 the Rev. Thomas Wintour, A.M. (the grandson 
mentioned above) edited his grandfather’s verses, 
making some additions from a manuscript volume 
which the poet had left behind him. No edition of 
Fitzgerald’s poems is, I fancy, at all common, though 
that even the first edition is valuable I should hesitate 
to affirm. I looked for a copy of any of the three 
editions for years without success until, only the other 
day, I was in Newcastle market-place, where I found 
several small book-shops. I asked the proprietor of 
one of these if he had any eighteenth century verse. 
He assured me that he had not, but experience has 
taught me that very few booksellers really know what 
there is or is not in their shops; I therefore looked 
round for a few minutes, and there, on a shelf marked 
“All in this row 2d.,”’ stood a tattered copy of the 
1781 edition, inscribed inside the cover, “‘ Given to 
the Ryton Vestry Library by the Misses E. and A. 
Codling.”” What on earth, I wonder, induced the 
Ryton Vestry Library to part with these poems ? 
Surely there must be in Ryton a rector, or a curate, or a 
churchwarden, or a pew-opener, or even a parishioner 
of no ecclesiastical status, who is curious enough to want 
to read the poems of Thomas Fitzgerald? If there is 
not—then shame upon Ryton ! And in any event, shame 
upon that town, or village (whichever it may be) for 
taking so little care of the gift of the good Misses 
Codling ! 

But to the poems—some of which are not nearly bad 
enough to warrant their present oblivion. When Mr. 
Fitzgerald is at his most serious I care for him least ; 
I do not value highly, for example, his poem on 
Bedlam,” where 


“For ever from the echoing Roofs rebounds 
A dreadful Din of heterogeneous Sounds ”’ ; 


nor am I taken with his ode on “ Tomo Chachi,” an 
American Indian chief brought to England by General 
Oglethorpe : 
““What Stranger’s this ? and from what Region far 
This wond’rous Form, majestic to behold ? 


Uncloath’d, but arm’d offensive for the War, 
In hoary Age and wise Experience old ? ” 


The writer of such pompous rubbish is one whom it 
would be difficult to suspect of having much of the poet 
in him. And yet in his lighter pieces Fitzgerald shows 
that he has after all a touch of poetry in his nature ; 


or if my reader will not grant him quite that, I at least 
claim for Fitzgerald a neat fluency of wit and of versifica- 
tion that, to my way of thinking, is hardly a shade less. 
refreshing than some of the lesser trickles from the 
true fountain of the Muses. Hear him, for instance, 
versifying once more a well-worn theme : 
“The Charms which blooming Beauty shows 
From Faces heav’nly fair, 


We to the Lily and the Rose 
With Semblance apt compare : 


With Semblance apt, for ah! how soon, 
How soon they all decay ! 

The Lily droops, the Rose is gone, 
And Beauty fades away.” 


So begins one “‘ Song,’”’ and anyone who has read much 
eighteenth century verse will, I think, admit that the 
lines are well turned and, even though they have no 
great originality of thought, have a melodious ease 
which was not then—or indeed at any time—very 
common. Two more stanzas follow, in which the poet 
meditates on the change wrought in mere Beauty when 
to it are added Virtue, Discretion, Mildness and Wisdom. 
Then comes the fifth and last quatrain : 
““ Beyond the Reach of Time and Fate, 
These Graces shall endure ; 


Still, like the Passion they create, 
Eternal, constant, pure.” 


Judging verses of this kind is rather a delicate matter ; 
it depends, like the tasting of delicate flavours, upon 
the palate. To some judges the lines I have quoted 
may seem insipid or tasteless, but to me they are not so. 
I feel in them a winning, not too profound melancholy,. 
and that indefinable quality—charm. And may I 
add that this charm depends not on any quaintness. 
that the mere passage of time may have given, but 
on some inherent quality that was present on the very 
day on which the verses were made. 

A favourite theme with Fitzgerald, as with so many 
quiet men of his century, was the superiority of a cheer- 
ful, peaceful country life over that of the city. It was 
by two poems upon this subject that Arber represented 
Fitzgerald in the “Goldsmith Anthology.” One of 
them was the Ode beginning : 


““No Glory I covet, no Riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me; 
The one Thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant, 
Is a Mind independent and free ’’— 


and the other was a similar, but in my opinion a better, 
Ode: 


“No, no, ’tis in vain in this turbulent Town 
To expect either Pleasure or Rest,” 


which has a close that contains a vivid and effective 
metaphor. The poet is speaking of his retirement into 
the country : 


Here, here from Ambition and Avarice free, 
My Days may I quietly spend ; 
Whilst the Cits and the Courtiers, unenvy’d for me, 
May gather up Wealth without end. 


‘No, I thank ’em, I’ll never, to add to my Store, 
My Peace and my Freedom resign ; 
For who, for the sake of possessing the Ore, 
Would be sentenced to dig in the Mine?” 
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It is an opinion that has been held by many good and 
wise men, among whom, I suspect, must have been the 
Reverend Thomas Fitzgerald. 

But I confess that of all Fitzgerald’s poems the 
happiest appears to me to be a little jest—a mere trifle 
—which he wrote, no doubt, upon some too self- 
satisfied poet of his acquaintance ; and before I finish 
with our reverend author I should like to quote these 
verses at their full length, which is not excessive, for 
they run to only twelve lines : 


‘‘ Dear Frank (with Fancy, Fire, and Style, 
Form’d a consummate Poet), 
Burns with Impatience all the while 
That all the World should know it. 


‘“ Where’er he goes, with pompous Boast 
His Talent he displays ; 
No, not a Tittle shall be lost 
Of his Minutest Praise ! 


“Then let’s be candid to our Friend, 
And own his just Pretence ; 
Nor yet, whilst we his Wit commend, 

Despise his Want of Sense!” 
I have never seen a coxcomb more neatly stilettoed 
than by those lines ; and the art of dealing such thrusts 
has always been admitted (save by those whose gaze is 
too, too earnestly fixed upon the stars) to be one of 
the pleasing minor forms in which poetry expresses 
itself. I make no extravagant claim for Thomas Fitz- 
gerald; I only say that once or twice he succeeded in 
writing something, of a small kind, very well, and that 
for those few successes he deserves remembrance. And 
for this essay I would plead that it may have no other 
merit, but that it is, unless I am much mistaken, the 
first attempt to map the particular by-way from which 
Thomas Fitzgerald looked up (with, let us hope, not 
too devouring an envy) at the neighbouring peaks of 
Helicon, towering high above him. 
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praise of the horse. 

IV.—A Prize or HatF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 


I.—THE Prize oF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to W. J. A. Coldstream, of 
Blackie House, University Hall, Edinburgh, 
for the following : 


RESPITE. 


I’ve dallied long, O lady fair, 

And I’m off on the road again, 

To the old grey hills and the mountain air, 
In the fog and the mist and the rain. 

And the hills will close on my sadness there, 
And the mist will drown my pain. 


I’ve dallied long, O lady fair, 

So I'll turn me out to the West. 

And the grouse and the deer and the mountain hare 
Shall have me for their guest. " 

And the cold will eat away my care, 

And the wind will give me rest. 


I'll dally no more, O lady fair, 

But I’ll out on the mountain side, 

And the streams shall sing me comfort there, 
And the stars shall be my guide. 

And Earth shall mother the dust she bare 
With a love that you denied. 


| 


Mr. H. Richard Hayward, 
whose “ Love in Ulster” (Fisher Unwin and The Talbot Press) is 
reviewed in this Number. 

From a drawing by Edwin Morrow. 


Mr. Hayward is one of the Ulster Players acting in a series of plays 
last month at the Scala Theatre. 
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We also select for printing : 


THE GREEN SPACES OF THE 
WOOD. 


The salt wind is romping up the 
harbour wild and free, 

With the leap and the toss and the 
tumble of the sea ; 

The winds across the uplands they 
laugh in merry mood ; 

But my heart it is with the green 
spaces of the wood ! 


LAUGHTER, LIMITED. 
By PUTNAM. 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 
‘‘ Within the limit of becoming mirth.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost. 


We also select for printing : 
THE UNGROWN-UPS. By “ Rita.” 
(Putnams.) 


‘* A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo.” 
SHENSTONE, The Schoolmistress. 


(H. Elwes, 16, Inglis Road, 


The Venice of China—Soochow. 


The cherry cups a-dangling over all Froin “Swinging Lanterns,” a delightful record, or Colchester.) 
the paths we knew, residence and travel in China, by E. C. Enders AND IN THE TOMB WERE 
And all the hyacinth steeples with Cae. FOUND——. 


their belfries blue ; 
Cool primrose-faces raised to where the ring-doves brood, 
And the fairy-rings of windflowers a-dancing in the wood. 


The kingcups in the dingle, and the woodruff sweet and 
white, 

And the willows where a brown bird whispers secrets day 
and night ;— 

O whence this magic lure whose spell none ever yet with- 
stood ? 


And my heart it answers: ‘ Here, in the green spaces of 
the wood!” 


(Alice E. Gillington, ‘“ The Caravans,’ Lilliput, Park- 
stone, Dorset.) 


The lyrics received have been as plentiful as usual, 
but disappointingly below the usual standard. We 


select for commendation those by Vera I. Arlett (Worth- . 


ing), W. MacDermott. (Glasgow), R. Fortescue Doria 
(Cheltenham), Pamela Marsh (London, E.C.), Muriel 
Kathleen Burgess (Streatham Park), Winnifred Tasker 
(Bournemouth West), Marion Peacock (Horsham), 
Ivan Adair (Dublin), A. M. Thomas (Exmouth), Roland 
Sutton (Cirencester), Clarice M. Covell (Leeds), Ina M. 
Stenning (London, W.), Dorothy Slide (Birmingham), 
John O’Rourke (Dublin), Montague Hayward Potter 
(Rome), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Eileen 
Carfrae (London, S.W.), Phyllis Erica Noble (London, 
E.), ‘‘ Amaryllis’’ (Bournemouth), Marguerite Mall 
(Kensington Park), V. W. W. (Eastleigh), Anne Mac- 
Donald (Bridge of Allan), Dorothy Hope (Southwold), 
David Mort (Regent’s Park), Ruth Bevan (Bude), 
Frances Porteous (Kippen), L. F. R. Swan (Trinidad), 
Ian Kelway (Moretonhampstead), Maud Slessor (Rotting- 
dean), Margaret Cohen (Johannesburg), H. I. Strand 
(Seaton), Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough, A. H. B. M. 
(King’s Lynn), Miss E. Holdsworth (Hipperholme), 
E. Y. Poignard (Cheltenham), John A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate Hill), V. P. Kitchin (Chateau d’€x), 
Helen Gordon (Thornton Heath), Deric Harris (Hull), 
Constance W. Hudson (Newark), Lorna Fane (Zurich), 
Marie Maconochue (Aislaby Sleights), Maris Johns 
(Harrogate), A. H. Goodyear (Scarborough), H. A. L. 
Luckham (Tiverton), John P. Jones (Bolton), John 
Heffner (Natal), Edna Norman 
(Stanmore), B. A. Abrahamson 


By TERENCE Gray. (Heffer.) 
““A rag and a bone and a hank of hair.” 
KIPLING. 


(Mrs. Emilie F. Ford, Selling Vicarage, Faversham, 
Kent.) 


OLD OFFENDERS. By E. W. Hornunec. (John Murray.) 
“It was three in the morning before they broke up!” 
R. H. Barua, Ingoldsby Legends (The Lay of St. Cuthbert). 


(H. Dalton Vasey, 28, Grove Green Road, E.11.) 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH. By Emma BEatRICE BRUNNER. 
(Brentano.) 
‘And out of the window he flew like a shot, 
For the foot flew up with a terrible thwack.”’ 
R. H. Barua, Ingoldsby Legends (The Lay of St. Nicholas). 


(Mrs. M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont Crescent, Sheffield.) 


ANN’S AN IDIOT. By PAMELA WyNNE. 
(Philip Allan.) 
‘* All day long from seven to six, 
Ann was polishing candlesticks.” 


Joun DRINKWATER, Elizabeth Ann. 


(U. P. Snowden, “‘ Resthaven,”’ Barton-on-Sea, Hamp- 
shire.) 
THE AMBITIOUS LADY. By J. S. FLETCHER. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“With just enough of learning to misquote.” 
Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


(Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester.) 


THE LIFE OF A SIMPLE MAN. By EmILe GuiLravumin. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes.” 
LONGFELLOW, The Village Blacksmith. 


(Sidney Anderson, ‘‘ Restenneth,” West Didsbury.) 


III.—TuHeE Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
brief quotation for a beaten tennis-player 1s 
awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 
of 11, Guildford Road, Tunbridge Wells, for 
the following : 


“Tis better to have fought and lost, 


(Manchester), Kathleen Lee (Forest 
Gate), May Frances Nason 
(Broadway), Gwyneth M. Starr 
(Gloucester), Eleanor D. Hill 
(London, W.), Winifred Mudie 
(Darlington), Elsie G. Chapman 
(London, S.W.), James Moodie 
(Bournemouth). 


II.—THE oF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to Marjorie Crosbie, 
of 10, Birches Barn Road, 
Wolverhampton, for the 
following : 


Than never to have fought at all.”’ 


A. H. CLoucu, Peschiera. 


We select for special commenda- 
tion the quotations sent by Mildred 
King (London, N.W.), M..E. Wyly 
(Slough), Constance Rennie (Forest 
Hill), M. Young (Hove), J. M. 
Watson (Bushey), Dorothy Taylor 
(Cheltenham), K. Johnson (Brad- 
ford), R. Boxall (Keighley), K. M. 
Mills (Wanstead), Robert Willan 


Laden Bactrian Camels from (Ulverston), A. G. Skinner (Bude), 
the Western Hills. 


From “ Swinging Lanterns,” by E,C Enders (Appleton). 


A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), 
J. A. Jenkins (Burleigh), B. M. 
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Beard (Bexleyheath), Marion Ferguson (Limpsfield), 
Betty Williams (Penllwyn Park), Ruth Bevan (Bude), 
Agatha Honnywill (Worthing). 


IV.—THE Prize oF A Guinea for the best 
hundred word review is awarded to Margaret 
Cohen, of Box 381, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, for the following : 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMEN. 
(Martin Secker.) 


When the curtain finally falls on the series of tableaux 
vivants which comprise ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Women,” the 
image of Mary Allison will not remain long with us. From 
birth to old age, her consciousness records little more than 
the vague questionings of a modern soul which eschews 
religion, and has too little of the stuff of human nature to 
make food for itself of the disillusions which time in- 
evitably brings. This book resembles a pencil study made 
by a painter in preparation for a large canvas. It is a 
beautiful, suggestive outline—nothing more. 


By Compton MACKENZIE. 


We also select for printing : 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE. By MICHAEL ARLEN. 
(Collins.) 


They certainly have charm—these modern worldlings, 
despite their careless morality and frequent amours—the 
charm of wit and poise, the attraction of their author's 
polished cynicism. There is entertainment in nearly 
every sketch, pathos in several, particularly perhaps in the 
episode entitled ‘‘ Salute the Cavalier.’’ Vivid too are 
the descriptions—that of the night club in ‘“‘ The Luck 
of Captain Fortune’’ can hardly be bettered, and a 
dramatically eerie atmosphere lingers about ‘‘ The Ancient 
Sin.”” In short, George Almeric St. George Tarlyon and 
his friends are well worth meeting—in print. 


(L. Mugford, 19, Cecil Court, S.W.10.) 


MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 
(John Lane.) 


Many have endeavoured to interpret the personality 
and to explain the achievements of Lord Northcliffe, whose 
name was a legend. To many, too, he was a prince in 
every phase of character and ability—to others he was 
not. But whereas the world knows fairly well of his 
marvellous public affairs, this book reveals the personal 
charm and enthusiasm of the family man. He tells the 
tales of his travels in this diary with the fascination and 
simplicity of a boy who might well have been going on his 
first travelling experience, and it is wholly delightful. 


(A. E. Gowers, 12, Broad Street, Haverhill, Suffolk.) 


By Lorp NORTHCLIFFE. 


THE HOARDING. By Owen. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Owen has chosen the subject of advertisement as a 
thesis for his interesting novel, which is written with care 
and insight. The ethics of advertising and the relationship 
of fine art to advertising by means of good reproductions 
of pictures on the hoardings are cleverly discussed by the 
various characters from different points of view. The 
advertiser’s creed is expounded by Boxrider, a clever, 
pushing publicity man, who knows what he wants and 
means to get it, and if we do not always agree with his 
“ transatlantic argot,’’ he at least is honest compared with 
Mr. Owen’s anti-advertisement characters. 


(J. A. M. Hunter, Edgehill, Ventnor, Isle of Wight.) 


THE CLOCKWORK MAN. By E. V. ODLE. 
(Heinemann.) 


The title lets us straight away into the secret of this 
book. Our hero is a machine, made in the image of a man 


who, because something has gone wrong with his mechanism, 
has slipped from eight thousand years hence into our 
present age! Impossible? Of course! Yet so cleverly 
is the story written, and so funnily absurd is it, that every 
reader will want to recommend the book to his friends. A 
purely mechanical world is a detestable thing to contem- 
plate, but yearly we drift nearer to an existence when we 
shall cease to be animated beings at all. 


(Annie P. Pearson, 50, The Boulevard, Halifax.) 


THE WOMAN IN THE LITTLE HOUSE. 
By MarGaret Leonora Eyes. (Grant Richards.) 


This is a book beyond praise. It is a tale of mean streets 
—not of the slums, with their extreme poverty—but of 
those drab neighbourhoods where artisans and others eke 
out a meagre existence. It is written by a woman who 


The Lady Nofrit. 


From the statue group of Rujahotpu and Nofrit in Cairo. 


From “And in the Tomb was found——” (Cambridge: Heffer), 
reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


lived and brought up her family in these regions, and who 
felt the hopeless misery of the life in all its ugly detail. 
She has put into words what thousands must feel, but 
cannot express. All the women in such houses are in her 
debt, and not they alone, but all who would help them. 


(L. K. Douglas, Liphook, Hants.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Florence M. Ramsay (Cheltenham), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), W. M. Gibson (Hoylake), Sidney 
S. Wright (Swanley), Adelaide J. McBride (Notting- 
ham), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Phillis Rees (Maccles- 
field), Bertie van Thal (Hampstead), Mildred Brennan 
(Jarrow), W. L. Dudley (Bridge of Weir), Edith Robin 
(Geneva), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), F. Ismay 
(Southall), Reginald A. Smith (Burton-on-Trent), Mabel 
Etchells (Wallasev), M. Young (Hove), Jean Miller 
(Harrogate), R. W. Sloley (Blackheath), J. A. Jenkins 
(Burleigh), Egbert T. Colley (Gainsborough), Rita C. 
Gavford (London, S.W.), W. H. Edge (Stockport), 
A. M. Hillier (London, N.), G. Senior (Bristol). 


V.—The PrizE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Noel B. Saxelby, 
of 26, Hardwick Street, Buxton, 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Booxman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Northcliffe Prize of £40 for the best French 
novel of the year has been awarded to Jean Balde 
(Mdlle. Jeanne Alleman) for her romance, “La 
Vigne et la Maison.””. Five novels were selected 


and sent over by the “‘ Femina Vie Heureuse ”’ 
French Com 


There is a disquieting spirit of pessimism in the 
air nowadays ; you find it getting into our public 
speeches, our private conversations, into our news- 
papers and the books we read. That buoyant feel- 
ing of ‘‘ Never again!—we have gone mad for the 
last time,’ which helped so wonderfully to carry us 
through the feverish days of the war, seems to have 
passed from us as if it had been nothing but a 
delirious dream. The gloomy view of things taken 
in nearly all recent books on the state of post-war 
Europe is sufficiently represented and emphasised 

by Mrs. Clare 


mittee for final 
adjudication by 
the English 
Committee, and 
“La Vigne et la 
Maison’”’ won the 
greatest number 
of votes. Lady 
Northcliffe (now 
Lady Hudson) 
instituted and 
has awarded this 
prize for the past 
three years, but 
made her final 
presentation last 
month, and 
Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton Photo by Central News. 
have now under- 
taken to be 
responsible for 
the annual presentation of what is to be known 
in future as the “Femina Vie Heureuse and 
BookMAN”’ prize. A ‘‘ Femina Vie Heureuse”’ 
Prize of a thousand francs is similarly awarded by 
the French Committee for the best English book of 
the year, and that prize has been given this year to 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley for his play ‘‘ Gruach,” this 
being one of the selected volumes sent over by the 
English to the French Committee. Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley and his work were the subject of an 
article in last month’s Bookman. Jean Balde 
(Mdlle. Jeanne Alleman), who was a professor at 
Bordeaux until after the war, when she gave up 
teaching to devote herself to letters, is the author 
of two books of poems which received from the 
Académie Frangaise the Archou-Desperouses Prize, 
and ‘“‘ La Vigne et la Maison,” published last year, 
is her third novel. She was born at Bordeaux and 
comes of an old Girondin family, and Parisian 
critics, praising this latest novel of hers, have 
named her “ the Georges Sand of the Gironde.” 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hardy. 


During his West Country tour last month the Prince visited Mr. Thomas Hardy 
and his wife at their home at Max Gate, Dorchester. 


Sheridan’s “In 

ei Many Places”’ 
She has lately 
> travelled 
through Ireland, 
Germany, T ur- 
key, the Balkans ; 
has interviewed 
leading men 
at Lausanne, 
Geneva and else- 
where, and thus 
in an introduc- 
tion summarises 
the effect her 
journey had 
upon her : 

“T felt dis- 
illusioned and 
apprehensive. I 
was appalled 
by what I had seen and what I had learnt. Every- 
thing I ever believed had been shattered, and 
had been replaced by nothing very tangible. I 
have ceased to believe in equality, freedom or 
justice. . . . Freedom is the stuff that poets write 
about and that soldiers think they are dying for. 
Justice is desirable, and right and necessary, but 
justice is not compatible with government. Strength 
and force take the place of justice. When the 
great world of ‘underman’ or proletariat realise 
these truths they will either resign themselves or 
they will rise up. Then as violence, according to 
Mussolini, is the only factor of success, we shall 
all be hurled down to the level of the lowest in- 
equality, or else the minorities, for whom life holds 
something worth living, will increase the police 
force.” 


She reiterates this view after a visit to Berlin: 
“Europe teaches one many things to-day. Not 
only does it teach one that money has no significance 
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and that human endeavour is futile, but it also 
teaches one the emptiness of words.” Coming from 
Constantinople she says: ‘I grow sceptical of 
friendships—to-morrow who knows who may be 
our friends ? Nations are even more capricious than 
individuals ” ; and she confesses to an apprehension 
that even before her book is finished “‘ Europe will 
be plunged into another war.’’ Mrs. Sheridan may 
be mistaken in her conclusions (I hope she is), but 
she is far from being alone in them, 


This sense of impending disaster is in the air. It 
has moved Mr. Anderson Graham to realise in 
“The Collapse of Homo Sapiens ’’ (Putnams) the 
new war that everybody dreads, and to show what 
it will mean to civilisation and the world at large. 
The narrator of his story is miraculously projected 
into the England of two hundred years hence, where 
“among the trees one caught sight now and then 
of a furtive animal gliding stealthily from thicket 
to thicket. ‘That is Man,’ said the guiding Voice. 
‘They go in fear of one another. Hunger has 
turned them into cannibals. As they began their 
own ruin, so they are completing it.’’’ Cities and 
towns have been completely destroyed and are 
overgrown with rank vegetation; except that a 
small community of civilised folk survive and are 
striving, not very hopefully, to rebuild the old 
order out of the new chaos, the world has sunk back 
into barbarism. There had been “a succession of 
bloody, ruthless, annihilating wars.’’ The coloured 
races had mastered the secrets of the west; had 


Mr. Gordon Bottomley, 


who has been awarded, for his p'ay “Gruach,” the Femina Vie| 
Heureuse prize for tie best English book of the year. 


Photo by Henri Manuel. 


Jean Balde 
(Mdlle. Jeanne Alleman), 


who has been awarded for her “La Vigne et la Maison” the 
Femina Vie Heureuse and Northcliff: prize for the best French 
novel of the year. 


improved on its murderous mechanical devices, and 
having suddenly attacked and devastated the 
white peoples and their countries, were believed to 
have fallen out among themselves and more or less 
annihilated each other. Anyhow all commerce is 
at an end, no vessels come to England from over the 
sea, and the waste of waters ‘‘ wrapped the island 
in a silent mystery.” 


I shall not attempt to outline this story, which 
should be read for its terribly suggestive forecast of 
what will almost inevitably come if we do not 
bestir ourselves and are not collectively sensible 
enough to take steps that shall make all war-monger- 
ing a thing of the past. The ablest parts of the 
book are those which give vividly realistic con- 
temporary records of our own days and the ghastly, 
immeasurable catastrophe which followed close on 
the heels of them. According to these records, we 
had signs and warnings enough and were heedless 
of them as Pharaoh was of the plagues of Egypt. 
We are not all so indifferent as that, but you cannot 
look round to-day and see the relative interest taken 
in industrial distress and unrest and in sports and 
comparatively lighter matters, without realising that 
too many of us are, though the last war is not left 
so far behind yet that any can have forgotten it. 


One of the many sad reminders of the war that 
remain with us is Mr. Jimmie Howcroft, whose 
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“Songs of a 
Broken Airman” 
(5s.; Hodder & 
Stoughton) I have 
been reading with 
interest and with 
admiration both 
of the songs and 
of their writer. 
In a small bunga- 
low at Liphook, 
in Hampshire, he 
“upon a bed 
from which he 
will not rise again,”’ writes Mr. Wilfred Whitten in 
an introduction. ‘‘ His spine is fractured, and he 
cannot shake hands with a visitor. For nearly 
seven years he has been helpless. He was flying as 
an observer in France in September, 1916, when 
his aeroplane crashed. Since then he has been 
paralysed, but although he is in constant pain his 
thoughts are clear, his heart buoyant. ... In 
1920 Howcroft published privately a sheaf of poems 
under the title ‘ Looking On.’ The success of the 
booklet was such that it has enabled him to live in 
greater comfort than would otherwise have been 
possible. A second edition was issued last year, 
and its success was even greater.’’ These poems, 
revised, and with ten new ones are now included in 
“The Songs of a Broken Airman.” Mr. Howcroft 
first turned to making verse (which he dictates to 
his nurse) while he was in the London Hospital, and 
his poems, to quote Mr. Whitten again, ‘‘ breathe 
a courage and cheerfulness which are a lesson to us 
all. The elements of Jimmy Howcroft’s poetry 
are love of Nature, a tender and playful love of 
children and their fairy fancies, and a bravely quiet 
outlook on the world and his own lot in it. Seldom 
is he introspective, and then only to wave back 
despair before it can reach his soul.”’ 
before and after, he asks : 


Sir Philip Gibbs, |. 
whose “The Middle of the Road” | lies 
has been one of the most successful novels o' 

the year. 


Once, looking 


philosophy of 
faith and hope 
running through 
them. Apart 
from what its sales 
may mean to its 
author, it is a 
book worth buy- 
ing for its own 
sake. 


Mr. Chesterton 


Copyright : 
is a protean and eaerenenig 
. author of ‘The Collapse of Homo Sapiens” 
rather baffling (Putnams). 


personality, and Mr. Gerald Bullett’s ‘“‘ The Inno- 
cence of G. K. Chesterton ” (7s. 6d. ; Cecil Palmer) 
throws a good deal of light on him and his work, 
and is one of the ablest and most interesting studies 
of this kind that I have read. There is more to be 
said of him, but Mr. Bullett says much and says it 
well. He was moved, he tells me, to write this 
book by his admiration of G. K. C.’s literary gifts 
and _ hostility toward certain of his opinions, 
especially those on divorce, and he admits that this 
personal admiration and impersonal hostility are 
apparent in what he has written. He complains 
that his preface has been misunderstood by some 
reviewers who have read into it “a contempt for 
purely literary criticism,’’ and he denies that he 
feels any such contempt, and protests that his 
preface is only a more or less pugnacious statement 
of his opinion that an exclusively literary criticism 
of so controversial a writer as G. K.C. would be 
altogether inept. Mr. Bullett was a graduate of 
Cambridge (Jesus College) with first-class honours in 
English Literature. He wrote his first novel, 
“The Progress of Kay,” when he was twenty-one, 
and it was published by Messrs. Constable whilst he 
was abroad during the war and, like so many other 
books, it suffered through being born in such an 

unpropitious hour. A book of Mr, 


‘““Then are we sane, that we should 
order life ; | 
To chaos, turmoil and unending | 
strife ?”’ 
and again he sees, as none who is 
not too selfishly preoccupied must 
see: 
‘ Till countries fling aside their gates, 
Till nations are united states, 
And man shall love his neighbour; 
Till our inept and frontiered minds 
Are opened to the cleansing winds, 
In vain is toil and labour.” 
He touches on the world’s need of 
wisdom and courage in “‘ Armistice 
Day” and elsewhere, but for the 
most part his songs are of homely, 
happier things, with an indomitable 


Patricia Wentworth 
(Mrs. D. O. Turnbull), 
whose new novel, “ The Astonishing Adventure 


of Jane Smith,’’ Mr. Andrew Melrose has 
published. 


}  Bullett’s short stories, ‘‘ The Street 
of the Eye, and Other Tales,” is to 
be published by Mr. John Lane in 
the autumn. 


I find it very difficult to write 
ng of Mr. Shan Bullock’s ‘ Mors et 
Vita” (Werner Laurie)—a poignant 
and very beautiful memorial of a 
great love and a great sorrow. It 
is some while since Mr. Bullock 
published his last novel, and he has 
never written any verse until the 
death of his wife last year moved 
him to write that which he has 
gathered into this volume. ‘“ He 
came to poetry,” A. E. says in an 
introduction, “‘ only because love 
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and sorrow had 
become one in 
his heart.” There 
is bitterness in 
the poems at 
times, despair, a 
haunting sense of 
loneliness and 
loss, resignation, 
rebellion, a stoical 
acceptance of the 
inevitable, a re- 
curring faith that 
there is yet “a 
budding morrow at midnight ’—all the changing 
moods that trouble and console the hearts of 
those who tread the via dolorosa. One almost 
shrinks now and then from the utter frankness 
of such self-revelation, but it is just this that 
gives these poems their strange beauty and power 
of appeal. Mr. Bullock asked me if I thought 
he should have been more reticent ; if I thought 
he should have refrained from publishing a record 
that is so personal and so intimate; but I am 
no believer in reticence; I have a sort of belief 
in human brotherhood and could never see why 
we should want to make mysteries of ourselves 
and hide from each other, and, if it needed one, the 
justification of such a book as this is that, being so 
natural, so simply truthful, so unreservedly sincere, 
it speaks also for the many who have passed through 
a similar experience and may in the reading give 
them something of the relief the writer found in 
putting his heartache into 
words. To quote again 
from A. E.’s_ beautifully 
sympathetic introduction, 
expression of affec- 
tion and regret so sincere 
and deep ,as his was a 
memorial any lover might 
without hesitation raise... . 
Why did I feel a thrill, not 
altogether of pain, reading 
that stark and terrible line: 


Mr. Gerald Bullett. 


Author of “‘ The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton.” 


* Death is remorseless and the 
dead never forgive ’ ? 
I felt relief, knowing another 
had stood as I had on the 
margin of that ocean, on 
which whoever voyages is in 
a second beyond sight and 
hearing, and he had felt, as 
I had, the agony over wrong 
that could not now be made 
to seem less by forgiveness.” 
I think there are many who, 
from this and other pas- 
sages, will for the same 


Photo ty Fenwick Cutting. 


whose “A Nineteenth Century Pepys” .Cecil Palmer) was 
reviewed in last month's Bookman, 


reason feel that 
thrill, not alto- 
gether of pain, in 
this “‘ little book 
of pity and of 
death.” 


“ Warning,” a 
new novel by 
Pamela Wynne, 
author of “ Ann’s 
an Idiot,’ is to be 
published shortly 
by Mr. Philip 
Allan. As one would guess from “‘ Ann’s an Idiot,”’ 
Miss Wynne has spent much of her life in India ; 
her new story is an indictment of marriage between 
Indians and English women, and shows the terrible 
results of such unions. 


Mann & For. Miss Ethel Mannin, 


whose clever first novel, “ Martka,” is published 
by Messrs. Leonard Parsons. 


A new volume of essays by Mr. Gilbert Thomas, 
“Sparks from the Fire,” will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


“ Exits and Entrances,” which Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall have in the press, is a book of recollections 
by the distinguished actress, Eva Moore (Mrs. 
Henry V. Esmond), who went on the stage at a very 
early age in J. L. Toole’s Company and has known 
nearly all of the most famous theatrical people of 
her time. 


Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel, ‘‘ The House of 
Prophecy,” will be published 
this autumn by Mr. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 


Messrs. Harrap are an- 
nouncing a Novel Competi- 
tion on original lines. They 
will accept the best six 
novels sent in by competi- 
tors, and pay substantial 
royalties on their publica- 
tion, giving, in addition, 
to the authors of the two 
novels that sell best within 
a year from the publishing 
date a first prize of £250 and 
a second prize of £100. 


The Prize of £250 advance 
on account of royalties in 
Messrs. A. M. Philpot’s 
“Book of Self-Revelation”’ 
Competition has been 
divided between two authors 
whose MSS. will be pub- 
lished together in one 


Mr. S, M. Ellis, 
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volume,at the end of September. Other volumes 
chosen from the MSS. submitted are to be issued at 
intervals as a Series of Self-Revelation. 


Here are four books I would recommend to you, 
if you are in a holiday mood : 


“ Over the Footlights.”” By Stephen Leacock. 
5s. (Lane.) 

“Rookery Nook.’’ By Ben Travers. 7s. 6d. 
(Lane.) 

“Splashing into Society.” By Iris Barry. 
4s. 6d. (Constable.) 

“Odd Fish.”” By Stacy Aumonier and George 
Belcher. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Stephen Leacock’s burlesques of melodramas, 
film plays, historic drama, the Russian drama, and 
especially of the Greek play, ‘‘ presented in our 
Colleges,” are as shrewdly and joyously farcical 
as the best he has given us. I shall say no more 
of Mr. Ben Travers than that I have laughed even 
more over ‘‘ Rookery Nook” than over “ The 
Dippers ” and “‘ The Cuckoo in the Nest.’’ He has 
a wonderful gift for inventing an ingenious plot and 
absurdly embarrassing situations, and handles them 
with a resourcefulness and breezy humour that are 
delightfully entertaining. Miss Barry is a new 
writer and her quaintly whimsical ‘‘ Splashing into 
Society” is an amusing satire on certain aspects of 
modern life (she is perhaps a little unkind to the 
New Poetry) after the manner of ‘‘ The Young 
Visiters.”” Mr. Aumonier’s ‘‘ Odd Fish ’’ offers you 
a series of sketches of London characters in the 
happiest, wittiest light comedy mood. He etches, 
in a few pages, the successful business man, the 
lodging-house slavey, the policeman, the _fish- 
monger, the ballad vocalist, Mr. George Belcher 
himself—a baker’s dozen of typical Londoners, 
with a subtle, sympathetic art in description and 
dialogue that reveals the souls as well as the bodies 
of them. Mr. Belcher’s thirteen drawings, including 
one of Mr. Aumonier, are as cleverly done and as 
full of character. 


The contents of our September Number will 
include special articles on the late Professor W. P. 
Ker (whose lectures on the Art of Poetry have just 
been published by the Oxford Press), and on the 
distinguished Dutch novelist, Louis Couperus, whose 
death was announced last month. 

THE BooKMAN, 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

The charm of Mr. Richard Hayward’s songs in ‘‘ Love in 
Ulster, and Other Poems ” (Fisher Unwin and The Talbot 
Press) is their naturalness and simplicity. He is in the 
modern revolt against formalism and has not studiously 
acquired a poetical diction as one acquires a foreign 
language, but gives homely beauty to everyday themes by 
writing of them unaffectedly in the everyday language 
of his people. ‘‘ The Mother’s Song’’ has the pride and 
poignant love of a peasant woman’s heart in it. This and 


Mother ’’ (humorously and realistically expressing 
her worries with her small family), the wry, sly, lively 
‘“ Love in Ulster’’ and others are in dialect and racy of 
the soil, but Mr. Hayward is no less effective when he for- 
swears dialect and gives his fancy and feeling the rein in 
such airy things of love and life as ‘‘ The Window,”’ “ The 
Pool,” ‘“‘ A Song Heard at Night,” or “‘ The Leprechaun.” 
Once or twice one suspects him of parodying, with his 
tongue in his cheek, some of the grotesque extravagances 
of the “ new” poets, but can forgive this for the richer 
humour and genuine, gracious feeling that are in the rest 
of the book. 

In “‘ Celia’s Fantastic Voyage ”’ (7s. 6d.; Holden), Mrs. 
Roscoe Brunner reintroduces us to that Celia who is the 
heroine of at least two of her earlier books. Celia is “a 
young and fascinating widow ”’ ; weary of the artificialities 
and futilities of London life she leases a lonely island in 
the Pacific, and goes there with her faithful admirer, Peter, 
and a party of friends, to escape from civilisation and live 
the simple life. The story is slight enough, but it is written 
very vivaciously and gives Mrs. Brunner opportunities 
to discuss acutely and suggestively through her characters 
all manner of social and industrial problems and the ways 
of the world in general. 

““Scoops’”’ (ros. 6d.; Stanley Paul), a book into which 
Mr. Harry J. Greenwall, the special correspondent of the 
Daily Express, has packed a good deal of useful and amusing 
information about post-war conditions in France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and Switzerland, may fairly be said 
to justify its title ; for it describes how its author saw the 
battle of the Marne, how he was present at several exciting 
episodes in the German revolution, and how he contrived 
to interview no less than three kings and two queens. There 
are indeed all sorts of good yarns in this excellent narrative 
of adventure. 

There is always a ready public for a good historical drama, 
and in ‘‘ The Riddle of the River”’ (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds) Mr. 
Weare-Giffard has hit on a stirring theme, and carries his 
story through in a brisk, bold manner that will appeal to 
lovers of adventurous fiction. Set amid the glories of 
North Devon, his tale is of the routing of a gang of smugglers 
by a young man sent out on active service, much against 
his will, to assist the head of the West Preventive force, 
and it is brimful of incident and thrilling situations. But, 
unlike most smuggling stories, this one does not end with 
the capture of the smugglers ; complications arise which 
keep the reader in a state of suspense, and there is a spirited 
romance running through the pages in which a girl’s heart 
and pride wage deadly conflict. The author is a born story- 
teller, adept at catching the atmosphere of his period, and 
his latest novel is one of the best he has given us. 


In his latest novel, ‘‘ The Man Behind ” (7s. 6d. ; Hutchin- 
son), Mr. Burgin transports Anthony Gore, his easygoing, 
inexperienced young hero, into a sub-editor’s chair in 
Constantinople, where, thanks to a woman’s vanity and 
the wiles of a Turkish pasha—he becomes involved in a 
web of Oriental treachery. Anthony is fortunate in having 
as his friend and protector the entertaining Mr. Marcovitch, 
described as a muscular, middle-aged Pole, who succeeds 
in extricating him from a particularly black hole. ‘‘ The 
Man Behind ”’ is an interesting and brightly told story, full 
of life and movement and a happy abundance of “ that 
Burgin feeling ’’ which enlivens these pages as irrepressibly 
as ever. 
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Hew Books. 


THOSE UNITED STATES AGAIN.* 


Mr. Squire spent a few weeks in America eighteen 
months ago, and his impressions of that astonishingly 
contradictory country have now been set forth in half a 
dozen pieces of verse printed at the beginning of his latest 
volume. We do 
not gather that he 
was unduly moved 
or impressed poetic- 
ally in his survey 
of those monstrous, 
tower -lined high- 
ways and the 
inexhaustible by- 
ways running out 
of their Leviathan 
shadows ; rather 
did he appear to 
be driven more and 
more by the sight 
of them into the 
cul-de-sac of the 
historical sense — 
for it is little else 
than a cul-de-sac 
when one is 
prompted at each 
turn of landscape to think, as Mr. Squire was prompted when 
he came to Niagara, that every feature of it, gullies and 
bluffs, rapids, scrub and grass, “‘ were all as they are when 
a savage’s foot would pass once in a month those centuries 
ago.’’ One expression of that particular thought might 
have sufficed ; this, for example, coming impressively at 
the conclusion of his little picture of the outskirts of 
Washington in autumn : 


Photo by Mr, ps Cc. Squire. 


Eliott & Fry. 


““Tt seems unreal: a world of youth, 
So new and innocently gay, 
The mind will scarce accept the truth 
This land was not made yesterday, 
That through those years of Asia’s kings 
Or ever Greece was glorified, 
Here also flowered all the springs, 
Here all the autumns burned and died.” 
Everywhere, when we least expect it, there is this highly 
cultivated form of retreat. In the lengthy description of a 
morning at the Chicago stock-yards, the intolerable horror 
with which a sensitive observer is bound to approach that 
ghastly refinement of Nature’s redness in tooth and claw 
is compressed into a single sentence, and even then it is 
expressed through the medium of an imaginary companion : 
“And I heard at my ear in a quiet, sad voice 
A sad reproach that I could not answer: 
‘You have come to see the filthiest thing in the world: 
Why have you come to a thing so loathsome, 
To ask trite questions and act indifference 
As now you are doing before you have started 
To stroll through the filthiest place in the world ?’” 
The whole poem, indeed, is characterised by a passionate 
passionlessness, if the phrase is permissible, meaning, if not 
the “‘ flash and outbreak of a fiery mind,’’ at least not its 
opposite. To allow the various descriptions to make their 
own effect is Mr. Squire’s aim, and thus we have vivid 
contrasts in his pictures of the offices, of their beaming 
superintendent and the girls at the typewriters, and of the 
galleries from which the whole process of slaughter is 
witnessed. One of these galleries 
“led to a door and we left the sky 
And stood among beams by a flat, revolving drum. 
Pigs slung by the hinder feet went round with that drum 
Squealing, and when they had soared and dropped again, 
A man with a rhythmical knife let blood from their throats, 
And they passed down the shed on an endless chain, smoothly, 
* “ American Poems and Others.” By J. C. Squire. 5s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


At regular intervals, pig after pig after pig, 

Hung downwards, slate-coloured, pouring blood, to vanish 
Through a door. The smell came hot and enveloped us round, 
I dared not look at the others. I held my breath, 

Breathed through my mouth, thought about other things .. . 
I had to walk slowly and could not ask to go back.” 


The final contrast of all—that with the scene in the Chicago 
opera-house, the same evening—is made finely and in- 
evitably. Here there were ‘“ pensive faces, soft hair, 
glinting jewels, silks, white elbows on velvet,” and “‘ the 
enchanted gold of the stage”; but 
“ Across that circle of thousands 

At the summit of civilisation, 

In a pause of the wandering music 

Like the boding voice of disaster 

I heard a desolate lowing. 

They were happy in song and colour, 

Flushed and tender and yearning: 

But wanning the air a cloud came over, 

A poisonous breath that choked my nostrils.” 

Mr. Squire’s general style is taking a colloquial turn that 
sets the reader speculating on the sport which, were these 
poems written by someone else, might be derived from the 
present volume by himself, a parodist from his cradle. 
A recent review from his pen of Mr. Masefield’s new poetry 
is evidence that he is likely to be embarrassed by this 
particular talent right to the edge of the grave, despite that 
a few years ago he publicly confessed it to be not altogether 
a worthy one. Lines such as 

“Came first, five hundred miles from port, 
A perching bird of homely sort,” 
would have been excellent material for Mr. Squire, author 
of ‘‘ Tricks of the Trade,” to work upon ; so would 
“It was cushioned and warm in the car, 
And I had a cigar” ; 
and 


“‘T sit alone at midnight working here 
With ink and notebook and a glass of beer.” 


But the ultimate success of Mr. Squire the poet lies in 
the fact that out of his persistent urbanity springs forth 
a certain degree of sublimity—a definite sense of it, as we 
close the book. ‘‘ Toa Roman,”’ albeit the poem is packed 
with the customary mannerisms, is most effective. For 
once rhyme has not been dispensed with, and a good rhyme 
often makes up, as every poet knows, for a deal of wayward- 
ness. ‘“‘ Descendants,” a soliloquy in which the speaker 
intimately reveals his hopes and fears for the future of his 
three sons, is one of the few pieces sufficiently rhythmical 
and flowing to make the absence of rhyme unnoticed ; and 
in ‘‘ Another Generation,’’ once more a speculation about 
the future, we have a poem to set alongside ‘“‘ To a Roman.”’ 
One or two of the rhymes seem forced, but for all that the 
effect of the whole piece is as emphatic as any Mr. Squire 
has achieved. 


Tuomas Moutt. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


A century ago I imagine that the French authors who 
were landmarks for the ordinary English reader would be 
very different from those named to-day by an intelligent 
person with no particular pretence to French scholarship. 
The change is due partly to a very considerable revolution 
in taste, and partly to the importance for European ideals 
of the writers of the nineteenth century. If Pascal and 
Moliére, Rabelais and Racine, La Fontaine and Bossuet 
are still unchallenged, the same cannot be said of Fénelon, 
of Rousseau, of the maxim-writers, nor even of Montes- 
quieu or Voltaire. The romantic movement, the naturalist 
movement, the Parnassians and symbolists have not only 
claimed a large share of our attention for themselves ; 


* “Landmarks in French Literature.” By Lytton Strachey. 
7s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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but it was only in the last century that due tribute was 
given to one great poet of old time, Villon, and to a group 
of writings the loveliest example of which is the sweet 
and candid ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolete.”’ 

Mr. Sfrachey’s essay has been written in obvious reaction 
from the tone about French literature which was prevalent 
at the end of last century. Dumas he only mentions ; 
he does not mention Daudet nor Zola; and while he has 
room for Heredia and, of course, Verlaine, he omits Mal- 
larmé and Laforgue. Most remarkable perhaps of his 
omissions is his failure—surely a deliberate defiance to the 
view of France which we very conveniently call Swin- 
burnian—to say a word about ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin.”’ 
Now the temper of the essay is altogether admirable. It 
is a good thing that we should be recalled to the importance 
of that other France, the non-romantic, non-naturalistic, 
non-symbolist, the France of reason, of precise language, 
of exact meaning: but I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Strachey would have succeeded better in his object if 
he had devoted a little more space, even if it had only 
been by way of deprecation, to the literature he evidently 
considers inferior. After all such a notice as he gives of 
Gautier is merely misleading : 

“In poetry, the reaction against Romanticism here began 
with the ‘ Emaux et Camées’ of Théophile Gautier—himself, in 
his youth, one of the leaders of the Romantic school.” 

The student, for whom this book is presumably intended, 
is left by this and the one other reference to Gautier in 
complete ignorance that the bulk of his work and the 
most significant part of it, is in prose not in verse. This 
mistake is the more curious in Mr. Strachey because I 
feel the more convinced, from reading this volume, that 
he has no natural liking for poetry at all. He is one of 
our best critics of prose ; but when he is discussing poetry, 
I feel that he is always uneasily justifying to himself and 
to us the author’s abandonment of the superior method 
of prose. When he writes of poetry he tends to become 
fluent, commonplace and even vapid. For instance, here 
is his judgment on Baudelaire : 

‘Some poets—such as Keats and Chaucer—in spite of the 
misfortunes of their lives, seem to distil nothing but happiness 
and the purest beauty into their poetry; they only come to 
their true selves amid the sunlight and the flowers. Other 
writers—such as Swift and Tacitus—rule supreme over the 
kingdom of darkness and horror and their finest pages are 
written in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Writers of this 
kind are very rarely poets; and it is Baudelaire’s great dis- 
tinction that he was able to combine the hideous and devas- 
tating conceptions of complete pessimism with the passion, 
the imagination and the formal beauty that only live in mag- 
nificent verse. He is the Swift of poetry. His vision is black 
and terrible. Some of his descriptions are even more disgusting 
than those of Swift, and most of his pages are no fit reading for 
the young and ignorant. But the wise reader will find in 
his lurid poetry elements of profundity and power which are 
rare indeed. Above all, he will find in it a quality not common 
in French poetry—a passionate imagination which clothes the 
thought with splendour, and lifts the strange words of this 
unhappy mortal into the deathless regions of the sublime.” 


I have no more idea what Mr. Strachey means by the 
misfortunes of Chaucer’s life than of how he can see nothing 
but happiness in Keats’s poetry: nor do I see how any 
critic can compare the lively indignation, the sincere 
and dreadful bitterness of Swift with the careful and 
calculated irony of that zsthete, Tacitus. What is most 
surprising is his failure to note the morbid delectation in 
Baudelaire, a delectation which finds its proper parallel in 
Poe, not in Swift, and in the other masters of ‘‘ darkness 
and horror,’’ Villon, Dante at moments, Webster and the 
Thompson who wandered through the city of dreadful 
night. 

The best of Mr. Strachey’s book is to be found in the 
chapters called ‘“‘ The Age of Louis XIV” and “ The 
Eighteenth Century.’’ Here his rather dry, prosaic, 
sentimental mood moves comfortably at ease with the 
ironies and reasonablenesses of those classic days, and is 
not too disturbed by the splendour of Pascal or the rhetoric 
of Bossuet—for Bossuet and Pascal are also kings of the 
reason rather than servants of imagination. In these 
chapters his writing is better and recalls the stylist who 


gave us “ Queen Victoria ’’ and some pages in ‘“‘ Eminent 
Victorians.’” I do not know where you could go for a 
better account of Saint-Simon than to Mr. Strachey’s 
notice: and incidentally his preference of history or 
gossip to pure literature is shown by his giving six pages 
to Saint-Simon, twice as much as to Rabelais or Montaigne, 
and as much as to Balzac. Yet none of those pages would 
I miss, for they are really illuminating and interpretative : 
_ ““Saint-Simon has the art of conjuring up those common, 
intimate visions which seem to reveal the very soul of a place. 
How much more one knows about the extraordinary palace— 
how one feels the very pulse of the machine—when Saint-Simon 
has shown one in a flash a door opening, on a sudden, at dead 
of night, in an unlighted corridor, and the haughty Duc d’Har- 
court stepping out among a blare of torches, to vanish again, 
as empty as he had come, into the mysterious darkness! Or 
when one has seen, amid the cold and snow of a cruel winter, 
the white faces of the courtiers pressed against the window- 
panes of the palace, as the messengers ride in from the seat 
of war with their dreadful catalogues of disaster and deaths !”’ 

I understand that this volume is a reprint of a book 
originally published in a popular series. There should be 
some note about this somewhere in the book; and it is 
a pity that Mr. Strachey did not take the opportunity of 
revising and amplifying the chronological tables and the 
bibliography. It is quite absurd to put down ‘“ Fmaux 
et Camées’”’ as Gautier’s principal work; and the “ Vie 
de Jésus,’’ while the most notorious, is neither the best, 
the most scholarly, nor the most characteristic of Renan, 

R. RosBerts. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S STORIES * 


Most of the stories in this volume are unfinished, and 
we are told in the introduction the difficult circumstances 
under which they were planned and partly written. But 
the highest tribute one can pay to the memory of the 
mind that could perceive and crystallise so much of the 
beauty that lurks in the odd corners of other people’s lives, 
is to say that the incompleteness of these stories is no 
disadvantage to the enjoyment of reading them. One 
leaves off reading the words to retain long afterwards the 
sense of reality that they suggest. Katherine Mansfield 
never commenced to write a story until she had marshalled 
together all the deep essences to be brought out, the subtle 
shades of contrast, the apt allusions and the opportunities 
for expressing an extraordinary knowledge of human and, 
in particular, child nature. With this material she began 
to weave spells rather than stories. Yet some of them— 
“The Doll’s House” and “‘ A Cup of Tea” for example— 
are perfect as stories, both in cumulative and climactic 
effect. The drama is not obvious; but the reader’s 
alertness is invariably encouraged to grasp the final rare 
point. The distinctiveness of Katherine Mansfield’s art 
in that early stage which unhappily we can now only 
know, lies in the fact that she produced first and foremost 
that ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ which the ordinary story-teller tries to 
achieve by the way ; or perhaps dare not obtrude for fear 
of spoiling a well-thought-out plot. In “A Married 
Man’s Story ”’ it is almost possible to continue the narrative, 
so much is vividly suggested in the few paragraphs written, 
of the tragedy of separated lives : 

““ Who am I, in fact, as I sit here at this table, but my own 
past ? If I deny that I am nothing. And if I were to try to 
divide my life into childhood, youth, early manhood and so on, 
it would be a kind of affectation; I should know I was doing. 
it just because of the pleasantly important sensation it gives 
one to rule lines, and to use green ink for childhood, red for 
the next stage, and purple for the period of adolescence. For 
one thing I have learnt, one thing I do believe, is Nothing 
Happens Suddenly. Yes, that is my religion, I suppose ”’ 


That this story remains a fragment is tragic. It suggests 
a development, a reaching out to compass a more prolonged 
effort in the manner that Katherine Mansfield made her 
own. She was probing big ideas here, ideas that would 
have taken time to work out. That she wished to find 
such a theme and yet would not admit any but the highest 


* “The Doves’ Nest, and Other Stories.” 
Mansfield. 6s. net. (Constable.) 
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and most searching beauty of which she was capable is 
certain, and the world is perhaps the poorer because a 
great artist would never use what she considered less than 
her best. It is hard to believe in the authoress’s own 
criticism of her later work—that she was becoming the 
slave of her own facility and not giving enough of herself. 
What was really happening was probably that her whole 
attitude towards the larger issues of life was strengthening 
and making her feel dissatisfied with the little intimate 
studies that had hitherto absorbed her artistic impulse. 
Had she lived her books would have contained not merely 
an extension of these delicate trifles, but something that 
included them, as the cathedral includes the chapel. 


E. V. ODLE. 
WORKERS.* 

Mr. Richard Rowley gets right to the heart of things in 
his poems ‘“‘ Workers.’’ He writes with such sincerity, 
and in so simple and direct a 
way that he is always im- 
pressive and gains instantane- 
ously the effect desired. _ 
““Isn’t it quare, when ye think, 

what wee bits o’ things 

Makes all the differ in life ? ”’ 
So begins ‘‘ The Cottage o’ 
Dreams,” and quickly we get 
the picture of the “‘ oul’ blind 
man’”’ and his wife who have 
longed all their lives for their 
cottage of dreams and built it 
in imagination again and again, 
and now, almost at the end of 
their days, are still as far away 
from it as ever. 

“Och, it’s quare what a differ in 
life 

Is made by wee things. ’Twas 

only a scrap o’ steel-filin’ 

The size of a pin-head, got stuck 

one day in my eye... .” 

Though there is more of tears 
than laughter in the _ book, 
laughter is there. ‘‘ The Dilemma”’ is a vivid cameo of 
a girl and her three undesirable lovers, described in a 
delightfully humorous way. ‘‘ Oul’ Jane”’ is in a different 
category : 

““ What are them hussies laughin’ at ? 

Them factory girls 
Is impudent as magpies. Can’t an oul’ body 
Talk till herself, that hasn’t a livin’ soul 
To talk till? Aye, I'll walk along the street 
An’ chatter like a corn-crake. All night long 
They used to guider in the growin’ hay 
About the little farm where I was reared, 
That’s long ago—och, aye. 

Well, let them laugh 
An’ show their yellu teeth. There oncet was times 
I wasn’t one to laugh at. I was bonny. 
Feth, I could laugh to think of it myself, 
Or I could cry... .” 

The author not only has great sympathies, he has great 
powers of expression. It is a book to remember. 
““ Workers ”’ is admirably illustrated with quaint woodcuts 
by E. M. O’R. Dickey. 


DRAMATISED RUMINATIONS.; 


In the adverb—dearer than many to smiling scholars— 
“ leisurelily,”’ a flower is ‘‘ hidden ’’ (as the puzzle-makers 
say), but it is not a flower fragrant enough to console 
the person who leisurelily contemplates the retrospective 
discontent of dying celebrities. True, Nature has gestures 
and touches, glances of sage and babe unmarred by 

* “ Workers.’’ Poems by Richard Rowley. Woodcuts by 
E. M. O’R. Dickey. (Duckworth.) 


+ ‘“‘ Dethronement.’”’ By Laurence Housman. 


7s. 6d. net. 
{Jonathan Cape.) 


mortality or silliness, which do somehow make the waste- 
paper basket less infernal to the rejected author and the 
negative of the electorate less distressing to the defeated 
politician. One has, however, no expectation of seeing 
these gestures, touches and glances in a theatre, and 
therefore if Mr. Laurence Housman intended to elate us 
by dialogues of historical deposition his task was hard. 

Parnell, Chamberlain and ex-President Wilson are his 
chief characters, and it is well to toy for a moment with 
the question : were any of these people enthroned enough 
to be dethroned ? Parnell ‘‘ up against ’’ Mr. Tim Healy 
and Mrs. Grundy, Chamberlain incapacitated by paralysis 
and observant of the “ side-tracking’’ of tariff reform, 
ex-President Wilson chewing on the fact that nothing less 
than an evolutionary process is required to make huge 
populations altruistic—were these people dethroned even 
in their own estimation ? I doubt it. Each of the three 
all through his political life was accustomed to view his 
opponent as some one who could only be fought by talk. 
Each of them was compelled to know that majorities 
never desire abstract justice 
against their material interests, 
and all knew that the states- 
man who rules by a majority 
is the servant of the same. 
Parnell, it must be admitted, 
experienced such a precipita- 
tion from dignity to indignity 
that actual dethronement could 
hardly have done worse to 
him, but to Woodrow Wilson 
his deficiency of weight at 
Versailles ought to have been 
as unsensational as the law of 
equilibrium demonstrated by 
scales. Chamberlain keen, prac- 
tical, teachable, a family man, 
Birmingham's darling, aspeaker 
with a magical voice icily sym- 
bolic of his contempt for stupid 
statesmanship—Cham berlain 
was never dethroned, though 
George Meredith compared him 
to a crazy motorist. 

Consequently Mr. Housman’s imaginary conversations 
are seriously inconvenienced dy the reader’s disbelief in 
the moods of two of the characters when he considers 
them as real beings; but if he accepts them as fictitious 
beings with “ originals,’ he will not fail to acknowledge 
the charm and cleverness of Mr. Housman’s book. 

In each of the three playlets contained in it, a single 
scene suffices to pour out the essence of the history of 
an ambition and a criticism of politicians not only felicitous 
to the ear, but acute. Parnell in ordinary objectless 
conversations about him is distorted by an unseemly 
comicality as of the Heptameron, but Mr. Housman’s 
eyes see him as a prophet, a scorner of base weapons, 
more than a woman’s lover—her king. In ordinary 
speculation we ask if Parnell was able to acquit himself 
of queering his.own pitch, and if the wisdom within him 
accused his physical instinct of defeating him in the arena 
where dreams strive against facts to be real. But Mr. 
Housman gives him the satisfaction of a man who has 
escaped the responsibility of the compromiser and the 
sneers from which even Michael Collins, despite his heroic 
end, is not exempt. A moment of exaltation is provided 
by Parnell’s destruction of a letter which might have been 
used against his wife’s first husband; and a miniature 
example of his power to handle men.in the case of a 
vindictive valet exhibits Mr. Housman’s dexterity in 
dialogue. 

In the playlet presenting Joseph Chamberlain, the 
merit of graceful and acute criticism is conspicuous. To 
the student of character the private aspect of the friendship 
between the Idol of Birmingham and Mr. (now Earl) 
Balfour is an interesting subject for speculation. Mr. 
Housman introduces the Conservative ex-premier under 


The Old Cottage. 


From “ Workers (Duckworth), 
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the sobriquet of the Distinguished Visitor, and perhaps 
it is just as well, for Joseph is made to say things about 
him that sting like slanders, though they border on the 
complimentary. As thus: 

‘‘ Have you noticed how he shakes hands? He hasn’t much 
of a hand—not a real hand—but he does it, like everything 
else, charmingly.” 

That is said to Jesse Collings, who in the playlet is a lovable 
fidus Achates, and the dialogue between the Distinguished 
Visitor and Joseph 
worthily fulfils the 
promise of the piquant 
prelude, it is so pretty 
an example of polite 
bitterness actively 
contrasting with un- 
alterable sweetness. 
It was quite a literary 
feat to invent this 
fencing match _ be- 
tween dialectical 
humilities; and I 
almost feel my hands 
about to _ simplify 
eulogy into a clap 
when, in reply to the 
invitation to pick an 
orchid, the Dis- 
tinguished Visitor 
says, ‘‘ I don’t usually 
so efface myself, but 
I will with pleasure.” 

The third playlet 
concerns a_ subject 
upon which it is rare 
for anybody to think 
publicly with under- 
standing depth and 
breadth, namely the 
terms of the treaty 
with Germany. Poor 
Wilson, in Mr. Hous- 
man’s dialogue, is very 
sore, sorry and bitter. 
angels led horses 

. at the Marne,” 
he says, “‘ at Versailles 
the Devil had _ his 
muzzled oxen treading 


out the corn. And of From “William Nichol 


“Cont 


reviewers. If Mr. Firbank, or any other author, prefers 
to write with distinction about nothing at all there are 
plenty of other people who are writing in a spirit of un- 
dying vigour and complacency about quite a number of 
things. Here is a novel that will shatter no religious 
creed, bring no sleepless night and arouse no public con- 
troversy. With equanimity and no more sense of appre- 
hension than upon the Thames at sunset, one can read 
amiably, understanding nothing, expecting nothing, 
and suddenly over- 
whelmed by the 
merest word or 
allusion, something so 
casual or fleeting as 
to be beyond analysis, 
almost accidental and 
yet a studied attitude 
of mind. Moreover 
when Mr. Firbank is 
most funny he is least 
quotable. Nor would 
a solitary extract, 
wrung like a tooth 
from its setting, illus- 
trate the subtlety of 
his method. ‘He 
meanders fastidiously 
and quite aimlessly 
along, giving new point 
to old commonplaces, 
introducing without 
apology preposterous 
people saying pre- 
posterous things, and 
then, like the sharp 
bite of a midge, one is 
pticked by a deliberate 
indelicacy. But it is 
all a graceful if con- 
scienceless game. To 
call Mr. Firbank a 
decadent because he 
trifles and writes with 
a note both bizarre 
and décoletté is the 
sheerest nonsense. 
The truth is that the 
typically English 
vulgarity of his 


W. E, Henley. 


From the portrait in oil by William Nicholson, in the possession of Mrs. Henley. 


those—I was one!” 

Naturally the reaction to repose after war is comparable 
in urgency to the law of gravitation, and if the period of 
tragic activity does not include a somewhat abrupt rectifi- 
cation of the lopsidedness produced by the abuse of the 
function of money, it stands to reason that the represen- 
tative of the triumphant belligerents dare not and prac- 
tically cannot be brotherly to the vanquished. Usually 
a statesman is the result not only of political ability but 
of a perpetual consciousness that a slice of bread is better 
than no tood. Somehow one feels that the figureheads of 
states do not in the least amuse themselves with the notion 
that they are spokesmen for humanity. Each works for 
a collective egoism or is held not to know his business. 
It is probable, then, that ex-President Wilson in real life 
is too good a politician to be as sad as Mr. Wells would 
be if his creations tyrannised over his evolutionary spirit. 


W. H. CHEsson, 


BEYOND REPROOF.* 


No one could be expected to review this book. Even 
Mr. Firbank cannot enjoy more than an occasional elusive 
idea of what it is about. But I see no cause in that for 
the intemperance and blustering that has inflamed some 


* “The Flower Beneath the Foot.” By Ronald Firbank. 
7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


porary British Artists” (Benn). humour is only 


rescued at the last 
gasp by his immense agility of phrase. No person unless 
a hapless reviewer commanded to explain ‘‘ The Flower 
Beneath the Foot’’ could accuse the monumental 
encounter between Mrs. Montgomery and the doctor as 
inspired by the Yellow Book. It is many things, but not 
Chelsea. 

Like Mr. Norman Davey, Mr. Firbank seems to me to 
possess qualities of imagination and fantasy quite beyond 
his colleagues. In their present ebullition they evidently 
both scare and perplex. Whereas with a dash of convention 
they would enchant and conquer. 

FREDERICK WATSON. 


SIX BRITISH ARTISTS.* 


A year or two ago a Canadian art master asked me to 
send him a list of illustrated books which would enable 
him to show his pupils what sort of paintings were being 
done in England, and apart from the volumes published 
by Colour and The Studio, I was at a loss to know what to 
recommend. If the same request were made to me to-day 
I should unhesitatingly place at the head of my list the 

* “Contemporary British Artists.” Edited by Albert 
Rutherston. ‘‘ George Clausen.” ‘‘ Augustus John.” “‘ Paul 
Nash.” “‘ William Nicholson.” ‘‘ William Orpen.” 
Rothenstein.” 8s. 6d.each. (Ernest Benn.) 
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“Contemporary British Artists” series edited by Mr. 
Albert Rutherston and published by Messrs. Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., for these little quartos are exactly what my corre- 
spondent wanted and afford a remarkably comprehensive 
survey of the work of the artists with which they deal. 
Personally I regret that it has not been found possible 
to give one plate in colour in each volume, for though 
colour is not everything, it is a great deal—would it be 
excessive to rate it as constituting thirty-three per cent. 
of the in- 
dividuality 
and charm of 
a picture ?— 
but with this 
exception the 
illustrations 
are all that 
one could 
wish; they 
are discreetly 
selected, ad- 
mirably _ re- 
produced and 
numerous, 
each volume 
containing 
thirty-five or 
thirty-six full 
page illustra- 
tions. 

Of the half 
a dozen 
painters who 
are selected 
for the be- 
ginning of 
series, 
one would 
imagine that 
Mr. George 
Clausen 
would suffer 
the most by 
the want of 
colour repro- 
ductions, yet 
as a matter 
of fact this 
volume is one 
of the most 
interesting 
and illumin- 
ating of the 
set. For while 
we all agree that Mr. Clausen is one of the greatest 
colourists of our day, these monochrome reproductions 
remind us how many are the other excellences in his 
paintings and how wide is his range of subject. Fascinated 
by the prismatic radiance of his colour, we are in danger 
of not fully appreciating perhaps the exquisite justice of 
the tonal qualities, the sturdy rendering of form and the 
finely balanced design in Mr. Clausen’s pictures; in the 
reproductions all these can be appreciated to the full. 
When we look at the portraits, the figure paintings and the 
decorative panel ‘‘ Morning”’ for a hall at High Royd, 
Honley, here, we realise how wrong it is to think of Mr. 
Clausen only as a landscape painter, though as a landscape 
painter he is one of the very best we have. Thus despite 
the absence of colour, which we may regret, we must admit 
that this volume not only worthily represents the art of 
Mr. Clausen but directs attention to its range and diversity. 

The usefulness of the monograph is materially increased 
by the careful editing which not only arranges the illustra- 
tions in chronological order, but also gives the date when 
each picture was painted. These dates are also given in 
the ‘‘ Orpen and ‘‘ Rothenstein volumes, so that here 
again we are able to improve our understanding of the 


artist by tracing his progress and development during a 
period of twenty years or so; but in the other volumes the 
dates are omitted. I fancy that the illustrations to 
‘“ Augustus John”’ are arranged as nearly as possible in 
chronological order, but the usefulness of this volume 
would be increased were the dates given, and I hope that 
they will be given in all future volumes in this series. 

From what has already been said it will have been 
gathered that the chief attraction of these monographs is 
the series of 
illustrations 
which form a 
portfolio of 
the work of 
each artist, 
and though 
in each case 
the illustra- 
tions are pre- 
ceded by an 
“introduc- 
tion,”’ mod- 
estly signed 
with initials, 
these intro- 
ductions by 
various 
writers do 
not pretend 
to give any 
exhaustive 
account of 
the man or 
his work and 
are no more 
than discur- 
sive essays in 
which gener- 
alities are as 
much dis- 
cussed as the 
particulari- 
ties of each 
artist. Can- 
didly, intro- 
ductions to 
monographs 
of this des- 
cription are 
not very help- 
ful unless 
they tell us 
something 
about the 
man; and many readers would welcome more biography 
and less criticism. The introductions written by D. H. for 
the ‘“‘ Clausen’ volume and by H. W. for the ‘“ Rothen- 
stein’ volume are the most valuable because_they deal 
most largely in facts and dates. Other “ introducers ”’ are 
apt to wander down by-paths which lead to nothing but 
“cleverness ’’ and sonorous phrases, and make a virtue of 
their neglect to give the reader any exact information. 

“IT could give the date of William Nicholson’s birth,’” 
writes S. K. N.; but he does not, though this information 
would be quite as interesting and instructive as anything 
he has written. But S. K.N. is of the opinion that “as 
a man remains a mystery so is he interesting,”’ and to tell 
the date of Nicholson’s birth would be “ to lift the veil of 
enchantment.”’ It is a duty to point out that this liking 
for ‘“‘ mystery’ is usually a characteristic of charlatans, 
and that the art of a great painter does not become less 
wonderful if we are told his age, ‘‘ something of his student 
days ’’ and the genesis of his career as an exhibitor. How- 
ever S. K. N. does give us one piece of information about 
William Nicholson, and this I will repeat : 


‘He paints his pictures dressed in spotless white ducks, and 
socks with shiny—ever so shiny—patent leather shoes, and if 


Mr. A. E. John. 
From the painting in oil by Sir Williain Orpe~, in the possession of Mr. Sowerby. 
From “Sir William Orpen"—‘Contemrorary British Artists” (Benn). 
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you come to think of it you cannot imagine anyone painting 
William Nicholson’s pictures in anything else but spotless white 
ducks and shiny—ever so shiny—patent leather shoes.” 

To pursue this aspect of the series further would be 
painful and unprofitable ; these monographs are essentially 
picture-books, and they will not be bought for their texts 
but for their illustrations. These, as I have already said, 
are admirable, and though opinions about contemporaries 
greatly differ, few people will quarrel with the selection 
made for the inaugural volumes of this series. Mr. Paul 
Nash, though he justly rose into prominence by the 
poignancy of his war pictures, may count himself lucky 
that so young an artist is thought worthy to be included in 
the first six volumes ; Sir William Orpen and Mr. Augustus 
John are by common consent the most distinguished portrait 
painters of to-day, and Mr. Clausen’s place in the first rank 
is equally indisputable ; Mr. Nicholson’s position is more 
open to debate, but he, together with Mr. William Rothen- 
stein, rightly finds an early place in a series which seeks 
to give the public an opportunity of acquainting itself with 
the range and tendencies of the most distinguished British 
artists, ‘‘ without reference to their age or to the school of 
thought to which they may belong.”’ 


FRANK RUTTER. 


IN THE SUN.* 


Omitting the ubiquitous ‘‘ desert ’’ romance, with stereo- 
typed tourist atmosphere, adventuresome white heroine, 
and kinema sheikh who promptly and in generous quantity 
provides the kind of adventure which both she and a large 
reading public are still athirst for, the present-day African 
story is principally of two kinds—that of a mixed black- 
and-white interest, and the rarer tale written from the 
standpoint of the native. 

In “A Yellow Napoleon’? Mr. Arthur Southon has 
broken comparatively new ground with the story of a half- 
caste, the son of a dissolute Irishman and a bazaar denizen, 
in whose veins runs a hatred of the whites so deep as to 
cause him to organise in the Nigerian interior an attempt 
at rebellion, having as ultimate object the total overthrow 
of white dominion and establishment of an all-African 
Bantu empire. Such a theme as the basis of a story 
has possibilities obviously considerable, possibilities which 
should not fail at least to give the book a strong dramatic 
interest, and certainly that interest is there. Unfortunately 
however, the author, as a consequence of shortcomings 
pretty obvious, has not been able to make the most of his 
chance, even though the narrative from the moment Tulasi, 
the “‘ yellow Napoleon,”’ establishes himself in the outlaws’ 
village from which he works his propaganda and makes 
his two unsuccessful attempts at rebellion, till the time of 
his final defeat, is exciting enough. Praiseworthy as is the 
mere fact of his having decided to make use of such a 
theme, Mr. Southon must, before he can hope to advance 
further, learn that manner is more than matter. So far 
as local colour is concerned, the author is obviously writing 
at first hand. But the most complete comprehension of 
local colour is not and never can be the first necessity ; 
on the contrary it is a mere accessory in the production 
of a first-class piece of fiction. Even technique is of 
secondary importance in such a task, which can be success- 
fully done only when there exists in the author that intensity 
of imaginative vision by virtue of which he is enabled not 
merely to achieve good style, but by dialogue to create 
characters which live individually, and by selection to 
constitute of their surroundings a background, inobtrusive 
but permeating, against which they unfold their drama 
inevitably under the dominion of the creator’s instinct. 
Mr. Southon’s book does perhaps suggest that he may go 
much further if he cares to take the trouble. As it is, his 
characters of both races—the villain Tulasi, the hero 
Makindi, the witch priestess Nadu—and the Europeans 

* “A Yellow Napoleon: A Romance of West Africa.” By 
Arthur H. Southon. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 


“ Koffi: The Romance of a Negro.” By M. Gaston-Joseph. 
5s. (Bale, Son & Danielsson.) 


Harley Fane, Rilston and Mildred, are not individuals 
but abstractions, and it is not in abstractions but in human 
beings that humanity is eternally interested. Neverthe- 
less there is much that is good in the novel, not least 
being the scene wherein Tulasi meets his death, the descrip- 
tion of which touches a note of distinction. 

M. Gaston-Joseph’s story, of which the translation makes 
but a slender volume of less than 150 pages, is a work of 
a very different calibre. It is not a romance in the common 
acceptation of that term, but the life story, simple but 
highly dramatic nevertheless, of a negro, told from the 
time he runs away from his native village to enter the 
service of the white man in French Equatorial Africa to that 
of his return to tribal chieftainship and subsequent exile. 
The author is here master of his subject not only in so far 
as local colour is concerned, but in this all-too-brief work 
has entered with such sincere unsentimental insight into 
the mind of his subject that it is not difficult to see why 
the story, slight as it is, was awarded the “ Grand Prix 
de Litterature Coloniale, 1923.’’ As an illustration of the 
enduring artistic merit of the realistic school of writing 
this book is quite eminent. Making no concessions to 
sentimental untruth on the one hand, and being equally 
free from its counterpart, bitterness and cynicism, which 
somewhat marred ‘“‘ Batoula,’’ the longer work with which 
it naturally invites comparison, it is one of the best pictures 
yet written of the mentality of the African native. It 
derives all its dramatic essence from the study of the 
workings of the human heart, as a truly meritorious work 
of art must; and so sure is the author’s touch that, dis- 
daining mere tricks of style, he gives us in the most un- 
adorned language the living personality of a negro, his 
first thoughts in childhood, the mental effect of his first 
encounter with the mysterious white man, the subtle effect 
upon him of full impact with the European, his point of 
view upon the characters of the various civilised characters 
he meets, the contrast between himself when a savage and 
then as a quarter-civilised being returned to his village, 
and, lastly, the tragic and moving inner contest in a mind 
half opened to progress but still at the mercy of the age- 
long hereditary savage instincts when called upon to assume 
the responsibility of governing and guiding his untutored 
fellows. Monsieur Gaston-Joseph in writing this book 


shows himself to be an artist. Moore RITCHIE 


MY BOOK OF MEMORY.* 


The reader of this book needs to remember the title 
if he is not to be unjust to the writer. Mr. Hocking has 
verily been long in the land and far from an idler, conse- 
quently he has a rich store of memories. He has chosen 
memories, however, to illustrate in order the various 
periods and important decisions of his life, and the reader 
may be led to judge the book as an autobiography. As 
selections of memories the record will pass muster for 
the author has done a full day’s work and known men 
and women, has taken his part in many a tough fight 
for righteousness, and done his share of moving to and 
fro in the earth. But as an autobiography it leaves very 
much to be said, and one would hope some of the best 
things too. 

For instance, whilst one acknowledges the frankness of 
the record of his call to the ministry, surely there was 
infinitely more in that searching experience than he records 
on pp. 17-19. We are confident that many of his best 
friends will feel the inadequacy of this portion of his 
memories, and feel that he has done himself serious in- 
justice in this severely bald statement of what ought to 
have been one of the great moments of his life. Then 
Mr. Hocking ought to know better than to perpetuate the 
hoary heresy about theological colleges: ‘“‘ My complaint 
against our theological colleges is that they turn out men 
nearly all of the same pattern. They are as alike as peas 


in a pod. They have the same style, the same methods, 
Ios. 6d. 


* “My Book of Memory.” 


By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Cassells.) 
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the same outlook, and even the same restricted vision. 
If they ever had any originality, any personality, any 
individuality ” Really, Mr. Hocking, with equal 
“freshness and originality’’ we could say ‘this won’t 
do.” In the first place, one would question the fact of 
this wearisome sameness; or we could make him a gift 
of this debating point and concentrate our attack on the 
alleged cause. It would be nearer the truth to blame their 
parents than their colleges, but wiser at once to acknowledge 
that this sameness of men is just dear old human nature. 
“If they ever had any originality ’’—there’s the rub, 
but why hit the colleges, or rather the poor professors ? 

It would be almost the truth to say that if any institu- 
tion is to blame for killing the engaging and desirable 
originality of ministers, it is the churches to which they 
are called to minister. Yet this is not the whole truth. 
Mr. Hocking makes it abundantly clear that he was glad 
to be free of the active care of the churches; but un- 
fortunately, some of his references will make it easy for 
many to accept a cheap and sorry estimate of the ministry, 
which we are confident was far from his experience as a 
minister and from his aim in recording his memories. 

For the rest, the book is well furnished with good stories, 
and is a brightly written account of a life that has been 
spent in consistent toil for the uplifting of men and women. 
His pen and his voice have ever been on the side of the 
angels. Surely his lines have fallen to him in pleasant 
places, and he has had a goodly heritage, but in addition 
he has laboured to make his calling and election sure. 


ARTHUR HIRD. 


COASTWISE—CROSS-SEAS—ROUND THE 
WORLD AND BACK AGAIN.* 


Though the years of life then behind him numbered a 
full fourscore and ten, it was in the midst of overtime 
work at his office that that chieftain among the British 
Empire’s grand old men, the late Lord Strathcona, said to 
the present writer : 

“The British peoples should be the closest students and the 
greatest lovers, of books of travel ; for the most of all they have 
and are, and the best of it, is based on travel, and they have done 


more than all the other peoples toward bringing the ends of the 
earth together.” 


As a descriptive document evolved out of personal 
experience we may without hesitation class Mr. W. Lavallin 
Puxley’s ‘‘ Wanderings in the Queensland Bush ”’ : 


. . . for I may honestly say that—outside my own country 
—I never loved any country I have seen as I do Queensland. I 
think it is partly the sense of freedom there, as well as the kindly 
nature of the inhabitants and their lovely country, which combine 
to make it a land of charms—as well as a land of ‘ plenty of 
time.’ ”’ 


Good. But our author makes no bones about including 
also those lines of the Bushman’s “ Farewell’’ in which 
the poet declares that : 


“Queensland, thou art a land of pests, 


To stay in thee, O Land of Mutton, 

I would not give a single button, 

But bid thee now a long farewell, 

Thou scorching, sunburnt Land of Hell!” 


Good again. But regarding his interesting book as a 
whole, one sees that the author recognises what the present 
writer has more than once proved in his own experience : 
that the Bushman did not intend what he wrote to be 
taken at all literally ; that a tithe of his own recrimination, 
if put forward from other lips, would discover in him a 
most ardent champion of the charms of “ Q.L.D.”; and 


* “ Wanderings in the Queensland Bush.”’ By W. Lavallin 
Puxley. 10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Two Years in Southern 
Seas.’ By Charlotte Cameron. 21s. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ A 
Burmese Arcady.’”’ By Major C. M. Enriquez. 21s. (Seeley, 
Service.)—‘‘ A Tenderfoot in Colorado.”” By R. B. Townshend. 
10s. 6d. (The Bodley Head.) 


that, his condemnatory “ Farewell’ notwithstanding, 
year’s sojourn in other and less sunny lands would be 
enough to start him off again on the long trail, his passage 
booked for Brisbane, the hunger for Queensland strong 
within him, his mind dominated by nostalgic longing for 
the Southern Cross. 

There is no conscious propaganda in Mr. Puxley’s 
attractively illustrated volume; but its gossiping descrip- 
tions of Queensland’s flora and fauna, its odd characters 
(human and animal), its bush life, politics, and superb 
scenery, will stir the blood, as they will stimulate the 
interest, of many readers in the northern world, and thereby 
enlist new friends and admirers for Australia’s north- 
eastern State. 

Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, O.B.E., F.R.G.S., the author 
of ‘‘ A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon,”’ in her new book, 
“Two Years in Southern Seas,’’ demonstrates afresh her 
fluency and industry as a writer, and her irrepressible 
enthusiasm as a globe-trotter. 


“London fogs begin. . . . I picture in my mind the South 
Sea Islands . . . the brilliant tropical flowers kissed by the soft 
breezes, wafting the perfume of magnolia and frangipani to 


soothe one’s senses. . . . Is there Romance in the Isles of the 
Southern Seas? Will you voyage with me, my readers? I 
have no idea of what we shall encounter. . . . I will take you 


with me in spirit, tell you conscientiously the story of my 
adventures.” 


So the observant student of contemporary fiction and 
travel books should know pretty clearly what to expect 
of the handsomely turned out, generously illustrated 
volume thus introduced. Mrs. Cameron herself is not a 
student ; research, one apprehends, would not greatly 
appeal to her; at least she does not. burden this volume 
with any of its products. But her enthusiasm and vitality 
make what she writes bright and agreeably readable, and 
the chatty chronicle of her Pacific voyaging does furnish 
a cheery and entertaining guide-book for any intending 
tourist among the South Sea Islands. Therefore the book 
should prove popular, even if its vivacious pages add no 
new thing to the sum of our knowledge. 

To describe a book as the record of a recruiting pilgrimage 
undertaken in Burma during the war would probably not 
recommend it to a very wide circle. In fact, Major 
C. M. Enriquez, of the 3/7oth Kachin Rifles, has contrived 
to make a really fascinating book of just that record; a 
book which has more human interest in each of its twenty 
chapters than goes to the whole of many a more pre- 
tentious work of travel. If ‘“‘ a cloud of brooding melan- 
choly hangs over India,’’ an atmosphere of Arcadian gaiety, 
of picturesque Oriental romance, and of a primitiveness 
that is amazingly rich in colour, may be said to characterise 
the greater part of Burma; and it is no small tribute to 
Major Enriquez’s quality as a writer to say, as one truly 
may, that he has here succeeded to admiration in conveying 
with his pen (and by the charming pictures which illustrate 
his book) a singularly vivid sense of Burma’s compelling 
charm. His information regarding the Kachins and other 
hill tribes is valuable and interesting ; his descriptions of 
the lesser-known aspects of Burmese life, character and 
scenery are actually fascinating, and should bring him 
many readers. 

Even in the case of writers possessed (a) of genius, or 
(b) of great store of experience in their craft, it is a fairly 
general rule that the work which yields the most enjoyment 
to the worker will give the most enjoyment to his readers. 
Mr. Townshend may not be either a genius or an author 
of very ripe experience, but one could wager he enjoyed 
the writing of his Tenderfoot’s experiences of nearly half 
a century ago; and that fact has given a zest and vivacity 
to his book which will commend it greatly to many readers, 
especially, of course, to those who have not in their own 
proper persons known the life of adventure in new lands. 
Mr. Townshend was not a Forty-niner, but a Sixty-niner, 
familiar with prairie-schooner and ox-wagon transit, and 
with the days in which you might easily lose your scalp 
without venturing far from townships of the period which 
are now great cities. The book would be worth reading 
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for its Red Indian stories alone ; but in fact it has much 
besides of real interest ; and one will look forward hopefully 
to perusal of its author’s half-promised further adventures, 
after the coming of sophistication to the prairies urged 
him farther afield into New Mexico. 


A. J. Dawson. 


LORD MILNER’S “LONELY FURROW.”* 


After a five years’ surfeit of cocksure economists, mostly 
pessimists, it is delightful to read these wise and restrained 
yet stimulating and inspiring essays, without the slightest 
touch of dogmatism or arrogance in them from first to last. 
Lord Milner himself in a characteristically frank and 
modest Preface classes himself as an amateur in economics 
and pleads for indulgence, therefore, at the hands of the 
professionals. In an overbusy life, he declares, he has had 
no time to master the vast literature of the subject or 
even to keep pace, though he has tried hard to do so, with 
current developments of economic thought. But these 
apologies, of course, are to be discounted. Even pedants 
will admit unhesitatingly Lord Milner’s right to be heard. 

Separated from the orthodox Conservatives by his 
advanced views on social questions, separated still more 
widely from average Liberals and Labour men by his 
glowing faith in the Empire and his attachment to national 
rather than cosmopolitan ideals, Lord Milner approaches 
each of his themes with an independence of mind rare 
indeed in the England of to-day. His first chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ The Aftermath of War,” is of an introductory 
nature. In it he reflects upon our experiences generally 
since the Armistice., Although an optimist through and 
through, he has no illusions. He recognises all the follies 
and blunders which have marked British administration 
during these years. He contends, however, that our 
affairs are not in so hopeless a condition as is generally 
believed and he seeks to show some of the roads to im- 
provement. He has no patience with the disillusion and 
lethargy which have resulted from ill-grounded and dismal 
conceptions of our financial status. He concludes the 
chapter thus : 


““We were obsessed by the thought of our poverty, of the 
burden of the debt, and misled by the mischievous metaphor 
of a‘ pool of capital’ which had become ‘ depleted ’ and could 
only be filled up again by penurious saving. As we must use 
metaphors, it would be better to think of capital, not as a pool 
but as a river. It is the flow, the movement, the consumption 
of capital, which constitutes its utility, and the prosperity of a 
nation depends not only on the amount of its capital but on the 
pace at which it is consumed and renewed. A smaller amount 
of capital actively employed may mean much more in wages and 
profits and general welfare than a larger amount which is 
functioning languidly. It is not because we have less capital 
than at the close of the war that industrial activity has fallen 
off. And the revival will only come when we get out of the 
doldrums about our poverty and think less about mere saving 
and more about reproductive expenditure, for which there are, 
both in this country and the Empire, so many opportunities 
and such crying need.” 


In Chapter II, “‘ Towards Peace in Industry,’’ Lord 
Milner seeks to demonstrate the essential identity of 
interests as between Capital and Labour. Their mutual 
criticisms and recriminations, he urges, are apt to be idle. 
“The real gravamen of the charge against our present 
industrial system is not that it involves an unfair dis- 
tribution of the product but that it mismanages, misdirects 
and therefore unduly limits, production itself.’’ And, as 
the most glaring illustrations of this, he points to the 
backwardness or actual decadence of British agriculture 
and to the appalling wastefulness in our methods of 
exploiting coal. 

Conscious that his views are unpopular with all parties 
in Parliament, Lord Milner tells us in his Preface that he 
often seems to himself to be ‘‘ ploughing a lonely furrow.” 
But this also is a bad metaphor, suggesting as it does a 
somewhat forlorn and unprofitable task, whereas all the 
five essays in the present volume are essentially helpful 


*“ Questions of the Hour.” 7s. 6d. 


By Viscount Milner. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


and cheerful. Chapters III, IV and V are ‘entitled 
respectively, ‘“‘ The Policy of Labour,’’ “‘ Economy and 
Taxation ’’ and ‘‘ Our Undeveloped Estate.’’ On each of 
these topics Lord Milner has really important things to say, 
and he says them admirably. — 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


A GREAT SQUARSON.* 


It was, I fancy, Sydney Smith who devised the pleasant 
portmanteau-word for denoting a man who fills the double 
roles of squire and parson. Though for some forty-two 
years Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould has been squarson of Lew- 
Trenchard, in Devonshire, it is not of those years that he 
has to tell in the wholly admirable volume which he has 
just published ; indeed his ‘‘ Early Reminiscences ’”’ only 
bring us up to the year of his ordination, dealing, as he puts 
it, with the formative period of his long life. 

“Life is made up of three epochs: the formative, up to 
thirty years; the consolidative, that of settlement on the 
foundations ; and the last thirty, the term of which not many 
of us reach, which is the period of dilapidation. I have given 
here only the first epoch. The second is written, but will 
probably not be published, if it ever is, till after my death. As 


to the third, I have not refrained from describing that—recording 
the process of decay, that may never appear.” 


There will, I think, be a large proportion of the readers 
of this book who will earnestly hope that the author will 
decide on the publication of the whole trilogy, and that 
without undue delay. Though may be some readers will 
have aroused that reprobation which the author anticipates, 
when they find fearlessly forthright utterance on men and 
matters regarded by them from an angle other than that 
of the author, they will indeed be hard to please if they 
do not find other and widely varied things presented that 
will far outweigh such. For my own part I find this story 
of his ‘‘ formation’? by a man whose memory of men and 
events goes back to about the time of the accession of 
Queen Victoria nothing short of fascinating. Ever since, 
some thirty and odd years ago, I bought a “‘ yellow back ”’ 
copy of ‘“‘ Red Spider ’’ at Paddington on setting out on a 
tramping holiday through Devonshire, the name of Baring- 
Gould on a book (other than theological) has been that 
book’s all-sufficient recommendation, and these ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,’’ discursive but absorbing, provocative but delight- 
ful, seem to me as admirable as anything that the most 
bookful of squarsons has given us. 

With a childhood passed in days and circumstances that 
made it possible to meet people to whom mention of the 
days of the Terror in the French Revolution was “ like 
stirring living embers’”’; with personal recollections of 
being conveyed to dancing lessons at Warwick in a sedan 
chair ; with recollections of travel hither and yon on the 
Continent in times when well-to-do folks took their carriages 
with them; and with a score of other qualifications, Mr. 
Sabine Baring-Gould has been rarely fitted for the task he 
set himself, The result is so fully and variedly interesting 
that it is difficult within the limits of a short notice to 
indicate all that combines to give the work its charm and 
interest. 

Travel-talk and personal anecdote are abundant through- 
out the book, and both alike might be cited to show how 
great are the changes which have taken place within the 
author’s lifetime. One point on travel suggests that what 
our grandparents thought to be fearsome excursions have 
since become almost commonplace. Thus describing a 
journey through Bohemia in 1842 Mr. Baring-Gould, in 
speaking of the ruined castles on the twin peaks of Trosky, 
says, “‘ as to the towers, that of Margaretta von Berka is 
only to be reached by a climb perilous to limb and life, 
whereas that of Barbara von Berka, on the loftiest prong 
of rock, is wholly inaccessible.”” Well, in 1908 I was one 
of a party, men and women, who during a visit to 
the ‘‘ Bohemian Paradise ’’ made a pleasant excursion to 
the ruins, and in a diary written on the occasion one of the 


* “ Early Reminiscences, 1834-1864.” 
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women said, ‘‘ we reached it at last, the climb up not being 
difficult.” Thus is the unattainable of one generation 
reached by its successors. By the way, Mr. Baring-Gould 
adds the information that ‘‘ It is from this castle that the 
murderous Jew, one of the heads of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia, has taken his name.”’ 

In “‘ good stories’’ the pleasant pages of this most 
admirable of recent additions to our ‘‘ Reminiscence ” 
literature are peculiarly rich. I must, however, refrain 
from emulating Jack Horner, despite the tempting “ pie” 
that I have before me. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


MANSOUL.* 


The most austere and remote of living poets has drawn 
in ‘ Mansoul,” of which a beautiful new and revised 
edition has just been issued, his conception of a poet 
mastered by the Muse. He must “ from celestial height 
fetch vital breath,’’ living an arduous life of which few 
men are capable : 

“ To what might we compare the skill of such 

As travail to bring forth immortal verse, 

Whose every chord resoundeth human life 

With new Meonian lofty hardihood ? ’”’ 
If ever a poet honoured his own severe conception, it is 
Mr. C. M. Doughty, to whom, it surely seems, the dedicated 
life alone is possible and native. Spenser, he says, is his 
lodestar, and it is his endeavour to restore the art of Spenser, 
“devoid of all offence of groundling flesh.’’ Spenser is 
his beloved master and, except of Chaucer, there is scarce 
a trace of any other influence in his work, and never a 
sign that he has read or even heard of the later English 
poets whom we have learned to love. He uses language 
as no one else uses it, or indeed ever did, in this also going 
back to Spenser and Chaucer, employing dialect words 
freely and, above all, rejoicing in the liberty—a restraint, 
maybe, to others—of Saxon monosyllables. 

The first edition of ‘‘ Mansoul’’ was published in 1920, 
and the present revised text offers curiosities over which 
the bibliographer and textual critic will gloat, and the 
lover of verse ponder sometimes gladly and sometimes 
rather wistfully. It is very difficult to guess what has 
prompted Mr. Doughty’s revision of the text, unless it 
be pure jealousy of his own secret vision, and a desire 
to present it more fully and more precisely. Sometimes 
whole pages are inserted, as though for some inexplicable 
reason they had been excluded from the original version 
and now tenderly retrieved ; sometimes whole passages 
are left wonderfully untouched; and there are, on the 
other hand, scores and scores of instances of the most 
patient and sensitive reconsideration, which only a delicate 
artist, serene in the pursuit of a heavenly beauty, might 
dream of achieving. A lovely passage such as this remains 
unchanged, being already perfect : 

“Yet otherwhiles, playing on silver wires, 
Singing thereto, some mock in quaint accord 
Seas hollow surges’ fall on sullen strand, 
And grave receding hum in pebble-stone, 
Or Dawn's shrill medleyed babble of early birds, 
And Summer’s breath in the bleak poplar leaves.” 


But neighbouring this is a passage from which an odd 
reference to the bagpipes’ drone of waterfalls has been 
excised. Again, comfrey now takes the place of loose- 
strife in the following lines, and the swan stoops and no 
longer plunges : 
“ Knee-deep in comfrey, water-mints, flowering rush, 
A ruffling swan, proud warden of that plot, 
Stooped from his nest and vehement breasts outforth.”’ 


To compare the old and new versions is often like the 
strange experience of one who pores over Keats’s miraculous 
amendment of ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ where mere light touches and 
brief intuitions transform whatever is amiss into the 
beauty which “ Hyperion ’’ shows us now. 

*.‘* Mansoul or the Riddle of the World.’’ By Charles M. 
Doughty. Revised Edition, limited to 500 copies. 
(Jonathan Cape and the Medici Society.) 


Mr. Charles M. Doughty. 


Mr. Doughty’s revision of his noble poem is conspicuous 
for something other than occasional felicities. Some of 
the pages now introduced or retrieved are of a singular 
simplicity. Usually it is hard to defend him from the 
charges commonly brought—harshness, obscurity, per- 
verseness, excessively wilful use of archaisms, and extra- 
ordinary punctuation. But here is a passage, one of many 
which, save for the accident of genius withheld, many 
other poets might have written : 

“He stumbling forth 
I dasht aside his targe. And on his helm 
Again, assembling all my force, I smote 
And clave the iron under his dragon-crest ; 
And through his hairy scalp and long ringed-locks 
The blade sank to the shoulder with that stroke, 
And headlong he fell down, and lay along, 
Great lifeless corse, all on a blood-stained turf.”’ 


Confronted with detraction of Mr. Doughty’s unique 
powers, it is easy for a timid lover of it to apologise and 
shamefacedly plead extenuations. But that is impertinent 
and unnecessary. This poetry must be taken as it is, 
its expression the expression of a vision, and one has 
no right to assume that a unique vision could have been 
presented by its seer in any way but hisown. Mr. Doughty 
does not move in the visible but in an ideal world and 
for its representation he uses a style which also is ideal, 
since it corresponds, in his judgment, with his vision. 
Yet, such is the grace of God, there is much which the 
sternest formalist cannot cavilat. Mr. Doughty is the poet 
of May and early summer ; his flower pieces, his meadow 
pieces, his singing streams—soliloquies of a soul at peace 
in a world all light—are entrancing. He repeats his effect 
time after time, but one is no more wearied than of two 
fine days in an English spring—so variable, cloudy and 
vivifying as every spring proves. More than this, more 
than all else that may be said of him, he is the myth- 
maker, the reader of dreams, the seer of things beyond 
sight. Mr. Doughty and Mr. Hardy alike move in vast 
regions of man’s story, and ponder, though in different 
moods and to different ends, the troubles of our proud and 
angry dust. 


Joun FREEMAN, 
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ISLES OF ILLUSION.* 


The writer of these letters on more than one occasion 
recommends that we should—if the choice be left to us— 
rather read of other peoples’ travels in the South Sea 
Islands than ourselves go there. One has in fact read so 
many books of all kinds and qualities which deal with that 
part of our world that it should not be a very difficult task 
for any of us to write one of these island books, put it on one 
side for something less than the Horatian period and then 
in reading it be very properly thrilled. Apparently all the 
numerous ladies and gentlemen who have written of these 
islands went there as isolated spies and really have been 
there. We ask for no more landscape and seascape descrip- 
tions; what is desirable is that, say, Mr. H. de Vere 
Stacpoole should stay for a while with the anonymous 
author of these letters and that they should collaborate in 
a novel. Perhaps even more delightful than their novel 
would be the conversation of the two authors, truthfully 
taken down, while they are at work upon it. We should 
have, from both of them, ravishing accounts of the environ- 
ment and some perfectly wicked European or Australian 
villains ; but romance would be singing in Mr. Stacpoole’s 
ears, while something very different would be raucous in 
the ears of this writer. He certainly does not fill us with 
the hope to see those islands, although he admits that 
when visited by rightly-equipped tourists they can be 
exceedingly attractive. His knowledge of the New 
Hebridean has been gained by years of sympathetic and 
loathing observation. Reading his letter is, one may 
imagine, like a tramp through one of the island jungles 
where you are confronted with gorgeous beauty, pathos, 
tragedy and almost hilarious comedy. Scene after scene is 
placed before us in such vivacity that it will stay with us. 
One after another the white and the brown and the half- 
caste people stand for a moment in a little clearing of that 
jungle and imprint themselves upon our memory. It is 
most fortunate that Mr. Lynch preserved these letters—of 
their authenticity it is impossible to doubt—and that he 
has so discreetly played the editor. One is absorbed into 
this book and the only regret is that there is no more of it. 
Episodes, such as those dealing with the author’s native 
wife, are extraordinarily well told and never does he bore 
us, even in his darkest moods or in his invective against 
certain denizens of this Empire. It will be most interesting 
to see what the writer will do in the years to come. For 
his old job of ushering he is clearly unfitted, even as a race- 
horse cannot be harnessed to a lorry. And what use will 
he make of his great gifts of humour and observation ? 


BAERLEIN. 


THE LURE OF THE OPEN AIR. 


The more sophisticated we become in the usages of 
civilisation—the more closely great cities entwine us in 
their tentacles—with so much the more eagerness do we 
strive and strain after all that reminds us of the open air. 
For a few brief holiday weeks the townsman may retrieve 
all that he must needs forgo in daily life. He may be 
able to recognise, very likely with a sort of shock, the 
veracities and realities of ingenuous country life. He 
may discover the ‘‘ Glory of the Garden,”’ the wild Garden 
which God has made, as contrasted with the struggling 
makeshifts of the suburban horticulturist. He may 
acquaint himself with the splendour of wide spaces, draw 
long breaths of vital sweetness and begin to understand 
the sane philosophy of hillsmen, fenmen, seamen, and such- 
like, who are habituated to “this freedom’’ which to 
him is but an interlude. . . . But for the most part he 
must enjoy his country-side and its robust inhabitants 
between the covers of books; meeting them, as it were, 
by proxy. And that is why the open-air novel (especially 
with men) is so popular, so absorbing. It is why so many 
welcome, with a zest little short of enthusiasm, that over- 
seas variety of fiction, dealing with men and regions in 


Letters from the South Seas. Edited 
7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


* “ Tsles of Illusion.” 
by Bohun Lynch. 


the rough ; whose atmosphere is entirely an out-of-doors 
one, and whose effect upon the jaded mind is bracing, 
tonic, invigorating. 

For undoubtedly England, though she be the loveliest 
realm in the world, cannot proffer such romantic 
potentialities in her country-life novels as do these narratives 
of cruder, less developed lands. For the British novelist the 
possibilities are definitely delimited. Sometimes, indeed, 
where our great authors succumb to that strange fascina- 
tion, the ‘‘ call of the wild,’’ it tends to overwhelm their 
dramatis persone. Take Thomas Hardy, for instance. 
On many readers of ‘‘ Tess,’’ the towering monoliths and 
pylons of Stonehenge leave a more lasting impression 
than does the destiny of the doomed woman. In “ The 
Return of the Native ’’ the sombre infinitudes of the Great 
Heath affect one far more powerfully than the fortunes of 
Eustacia Vye. I do not suppose that Mr. Hardy intended 
this result ; but there it is. The open air claimed him as 
its exponent and prophet ; the untamed, untrodden places, 
permanently powerful as compared to the human children- 
of-a-day, exercised their dominating influence over him. 
No one who knows the Great Heath, or the solitudes of 
Stonehenge, can deny that such an influence is there, and 
that it can dominate the whole being. . . . Other English 
open-air writers follow an opposite course. In Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s Sussex stories, for instance, as in Mary 
Webb’s marvellous studies of the Shropshire-Wales border, 
the drama really arises from temperament and personality 
rather than from environment. 

Recent examples of open-air American authors seem, 
however, to preserve a juster balance between nature and 
human nature. The conditions of life are fuller of colour 
and possibility ; the characters fit into their setting with 
no sense of incongruity ; there is a spaciousness, a freedom 
of outlook which is twin to that of vast plains, huge 
mountainous districts and illimitable forests. And this is 
all to the good for us in Britain—where we are apt to be 
““cabin’d, cribbed, confined’’ to our little isle, and to 
become insular in every meaning of the word. 

Take, for instance, that delightful book, ‘‘ Country 
Love ” (by Hulbert Footner), with its ‘‘ Floating Theatre ”’ 
of kindly barnstormers and its river scenery as back- 
ground to every exciting event. This vivacious love story, 
one of last season’s best, could not possibly have been 
“staged ’’’ in England ; in every incident of its rattling 
plot it requires more scope and space, a bigger river and a 
wider range of possibilities than ever we could have found 
for it. 

Much the same might be said of Bertrand Sinclair’s 
“Hidden Places.’’ We have no Hidden Places left in 
Britain ; but through all his pages the North-West wind 
comes fresh over the lonely lumber-camp where the ex- 
soldier, Hollister, endeavours to hide his shell-ravaged 
face. British Columbia has never been portrayed more 
picturesquely, the heart of a man has never been more 
deeply plumbed, nor has its keen, cold air ever thrilled one 
more profoundly than in this noble structure of human 
emotion and great landscape. An exceptionally fine book, 
which challenges comparison with the work of such veteran 
hands as Rex Beach. Not that Rex Beach ever shows 
any slackening or weakening ; his latest yarn, ‘‘ Flowing 
Gold,” is just as notable, as live and brisk and sparkling, 
as any of its famous predecessors. He exhibits here, more- 
over, a delightful sense of humour, which is more or less a 
novelty with him ; and ‘“‘ Ma ”’ Briskow in ‘‘ Flowing Gold ”’ 
is a real creation, a priceless figure of fun. 

“The climate of the Rockies, year in, year out, is the 
most stimulating on earth. Its summer breezes fill the 
lungs with wine... . / Any Coloradoan will admit the 
climate is superlative.’’ So we are told in ‘“‘ The Fighting 
Edge,” a book which is assuredly imbued with the self- 
same stimulating atmosphere. It is a most spirited 
production as regards plot, situations, heroine and, last 
not least, hero. For Bob Dillon is, to begin with, ‘‘ not 
much of a hero, I confess’’; and this history of how he 
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overcomes his natural cowardice and wins to real man- 
hood, for the sake of June Tolliver, furnishes a breathless 
romance which will fascinate every reader. 

The ranges of Montana are becoming oddly familiar to 
us in fiction, yet somehow their attraction never palls. 
Vendettas conducted by means of hard riding, straight 
shooting, and lurid language, however exhilarating in 
actuality, are remote from our ken. They are pursuits 
denied to law-abiding Britons in a land of sacred en- 
closures and majestic police. We have little chance of 
distinguishing ourselves in these matters; therefore we 
can all the more eagerly devour the annals of such valiant 
dare-devils as ‘‘ Tex of Bar-20.”’ Clarence E. Mulford’s 
hero is emphatically a product of the wilderness, not of the 
street—a man of the saddle and the “ packed gun.’’ We 
follow his adventures with desperate interest; and we 
can’t blame Jane Saunders when she elects at long last to 
‘share his perilous meteoric career. The lure of the open 
air has proved too strong for even this quiet little maid. 
. . . And yet it is difficult to imagine her as a guest of the 
Hotel Belle Etoile, where sooner or later she was bound to 
find herself. Tex of Bar-20 ought rightly to have gone 
his way alone ; even as the Grey Charteris does in Robert 
Simpson’s remarkable book of that name. To Charteris the 
open air is the main issue. Power, wealth, love are his at 
will; but they are secondary, unimportant, compared to 
his paramount desire; they hold no lure for him. And, 
strangely enough, his species of open air is not most people’s 
choice ; not in the least like that of British Columbia or 
Texas. For it is the close, heavy, miasmatic exhalation 
of the Benin River territory, through which this young- 
old warrior, in his flimsy, swift canoe, appears and dis- 
appears—an incalculable mystery—at sudden psycho- 
logical moments. 

Some of us, however, prefer plain fact to the most 
enthralling novel; we find it literally stranger than fiction. 
To such the designedly open-air books make appeal, which 
deal with the romance of animal rather than of human 
life. And who is a greater master in this branch of litera- 
ture than Charles G. D. Roberts ? His very name stands 
surely for everything dear to the wild-nature student, 
combined with an admirable manner of telling the tale, an 
unerring discrimination in selecting picturesque episodes, 
and a dramatic sense which never fails, whether the subject 
be comedy, tragedy, or farce. ‘‘ The Wisdom of the 
Wilderness ’’? is emphatically a book to be acquired. 
Another desirable volume in the same genre is ‘‘ Green 
Timber Trails,’’* which contains human beings and their 
exploits, where they touch the life of the wild, and which, 
like the Roberts book, is illustrated particularly well. 
Out of such pages as these, the open air blows straight 
and direct upon our faces, and its lure is intensified a 
thousandfold. 

May Byron. 


BY SEA AND LAND.* 


The many books of short stories that pour from the 
press seem to prove that the magazines—in spite of the 
fact that their stories are curiously mechanical—have given 
the hurrying public a taste for episodic fiction. Judging 
by the stories the Englishman buys, he prefers somewhat 
crude fare. He as it were gets his teeth into a piece of 
underdone beef and, though he may enjoy horseradish 
with it, says, ‘‘ No other sauce, thank you.” In fact, for 
both body and mind, he likes good plain food. On such 
a reader the subtleties of the artist, his sense of values, his 
high standards, his emotional depths are lost, which is 
perhaps why the best of our short stories fall so far short 


2 “ The Wisdom of the Wilderness.”” By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
{Dent.) 

3“ Green Timber Trails.” By William Gerard Chapman. 
8s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


* “The Black Dog.” By A. E. Coppard. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ In Dark Places.”” By John Russell. 7s. 6d. (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth.)—‘‘ The Rolling Road.’’ By Boyd Cable. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


of the French. What the reader does not insist on, the 
artist does not give. 

A work of art needs great concentration—and English 
writers have as a rule minds that are for ever wandering 
from the point, and that probably because there is no fixed 
criterion. Take one or two examples. A short time back 
C. E. Montague wrote a book of stories entitled ‘‘ Fiery 
Particles,” and as I read the first I said blithely, ‘‘ Unto us 
a genius has been born.”” Alas! only the first story was 
first-rate, and even of that only the first half. He had 
not known where tostop. The same is true of Miss Colburn 
Mayne. She ought to be a very fine short story writer, 
but she muffles her effects in unnecessary additions and 
meanderings. ‘‘ The Turret Room,” for instance, promised 
well. She brought the reader to the finely realised dramatic 
death of the girl, and that should have been the end. 
Instead she went on for many a page with graveyard 
episodes which had nothing to do with the main theme of 
the tale. Story after story she spoils for us by this 
peculiarly English fault. Neither she nor C. E. Montague 
nor any of the others appear able to realise that to do good 
work they must have the severest standards and conform 
to them. 

I said “‘ nor any of the others,” but I think A. E. Coppard 
and the late Katherine Mansfield have taken the art of the 
short story more seriously. The latter’s last book was an 
improvement on her others. It was more lucid, less 
occupied with trifles, more realistic. Previously Miss 
Mansfield had made a pose of colloquialism, with the result 
that her stories lacked reality, and though she still made 
her characters use mental language which they would not 
have done, this was not as noticeable as in her earlier work. 
Mr. Coppard’s temptation is the opposite of hers. He 
forgets that all great art is simple, that complexity and 
elaboration are patterns on the coffin lid in which art has 
been placed for burial by a too sophisticated generation. 
He is inclined, in fact, to spoil good writing with such 
precious matter as this: 

“To analyse or assess a person’s failings or deficiencies,’’ he 
declared to himself, ‘‘ is useless, not because such blemishes are 
immovable, but because they affect the mass of beholders in 
divers ways. Different minds perceive utterly variant figures 
in the same being. To Brown Robinson is a hero, to Jones a 
snob, to Smith a fool. Who, then, is right? You are lucky if 
you can put your miserable self in relation at an angle where 
your own deficiencies are submerged or minimised, and wise if 
you can maintain your vision of that interesting angle.” 


Mr. John Russell, 
author of “In Dark Places” (Thornton Butterworth). 
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I say “ spoil” advisedly, for Mr. Coppard has a magical, a 
most intriguing style. He makes clear and lovely pictures, 
as for instance the one of heaven in “‘ Simple Simon ”’ : 

“A farm-house with a kitchen door. He knocked and it was 
opened. It was a large kitchen ; it had a cracked stone floor, 
and white rafters above it with hooks on them, and shearing 
irons and a saddle. And there was a smoking hearth and an 
open oven with bright, charred wood burning in it, a dairy 
shelf beyond with pans of cream, a bed of bracken for a dog 
in the corner by the pump, and a pet sheep wandering about. 
It had the number ‘ 100’ painted on its fleece, and a loud bell 
was tinkling round its neck. There was a fine young girl stood 
smiling at him ; the plait of her hair was thick as a rope of 
onions and as shining with the glint in it. Simon said to her: 
‘I’ve been a-walking, and I seem to have got a bit dampified 
a ; just a touch o’ damp in the knees of my breeches, that’s 
all. 


Nor is a fine style all that this writer has. He can tell 
you a story according to your mood—fantastic as the 
above or real as ‘‘ The Tiger,’’ or eerie as ‘‘ The Handsome 
Lady.” I hope his book will have the success it deserves ; 
and alas, that as a rule success, as far as art is concerned, 
should mean recognition but very little pelf. 

More to the taste of the general reader will be ‘‘ The 
Rolling Road ” and “‘ In Dark Places”’; and to them, too, 
the success they deserve, that is to say, coin of the realm! 
They are vividly told tales of land and sea, so interesting 
that you hold your breath from moment to moment as the 
plot unfolds. The finish is not always convincing, it is 
indeed often sentimental and unreal, but in these stories 
the telling is so devoid of flummery, so direct and sharp- 
edged, that the poor end is hardly a disappointment. You 
have been enthralled by strange and violent events on 
shipboard and on the islands of seas unknown to you. Boyd 
Cable and John Russell have a fiercely strong feeling for 
life, and you know perfectly well that life does not shape 
for any culminating sort of end, and therefore, recognising 
the difficulties of the story-teller, you are content with the 
fare provided. Each of these writers does sometimes, 
however, pen a Convincing tale. ‘‘ Eat or Be Eaten” is 
the best in ‘‘ The Rolling Road,’’ ‘‘ McKeon’s Graft ”’ the 
most convincing of those in ‘‘ In Dark Places.’’ And con- 
vincing or not, all the stories in both books make a wide 
appeal. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION.* 


In this his latest and one of his most elaborate works, 
Sir Charles Walston tells us that its main lines were 
formulated in his mind nearly fifty years ago, amidst studies 
of Kant and Hume. He saw then that the only escape 
from scepticism lay in esthetics, understood as representing 
a primary and elemental faculty of our intellectual nature. 
It is regarded not only as dealing with objective principles 
but with those to which “ Truth, Utility and Goodness ” 
must be referred ultimately. The faculty is selective as 
well as creative ; it is what our American friends call a 
“‘ view-point ’”’ on Nature, life, action and the thoughts of 
man. Sir Charles Walston seeks to show that it underlies 
other principles, including all that we conceive as art and 
beauty, being itself the perception of form. It is concerned 
as much with principles of perfection and harmony, out of 
which congeries there arises for the study in hand the 
concept of a Harmonistic Principle, understood as their 
sum or synthesis, and this is the subject of investigation. 
It is considered generally in the earliest forms of organism 
and sentient life, afterwards in human life, in the evolution 
of consciousness and self-consciousness, and finally in the 
cultured life of mind. Then ina second part it is followed 
through the circle of the sciences, the creative modes of art, 
the complex of duties comprised by the word ethics, and 
lastly through politics, regarded in their active dedication 
to ‘‘ the production of the Best Government and the Best 
State, in order to develop the Best Citizens leading the 
Best Lives.”” Having summarised in this manner the thesis 

*“* Harmonism and Conscious Evolution.” By Sir Charles 
Walston, M.A., Litt.D., etc. 21s. (Murray.) 


at large, it will be seen by the words quoted that it is the 
work of a generous and zealous idealist. The question of 
metaphysical final values lies beyond our sphere, and we 
will see therefore in what direction it leads him who has 
conceived it. 

The last section on ethics is concerned with duty to God 
and with politics, leading up to religion, defined as the 
culmination or coping-stone of the whole structure of life and 
mind. Itis otherwise the relation of this our earthly state to 
“the Ideal World and Life and Being.” That world and the 
life thereof can be approached only in so far as our “‘ highest 
rational and zsthetic imagination ”’ is ‘‘ vitalised by the 
spirit of love.”” In the author's opinion, conscious evolution 
directed by the Harmonistic Principle leads towards the 
conception of such an ideal life and union. The thesis ends 
on this note in a kind of suspension. We do not reach 
finality or certitude, and the reason would seem to be that 
Sir Charles Walston has himself attained no conviction on 
the problem of personal immortality. We can see where 
his hopes lie, but this does not prevent his interesting 
book falling flat in its last pages. What profits an ideal 
world in which we may share only for the space between 
a moth’s flight and the candle ? And in what sense does 
an estheticism of this kind save us from scepticism ? 


A, E. WaAITE. 


TWO SPANISH DRAMATISTS.* 


Here in Kew Garden, as I lie reading in a dream-haze 
of heat and in the scent of some exotic tree, it would 
be pleasant enough to detect in the plays of Jacinto Bena- 
vente a cadence of Old Spain. But in truth there is nothing 
of the kind: New Spain, emphatically—Spain in its 
cosmopolitan identity with our own or any other modern 
state. For Benavente is a child of the age. He has its 
restless questioning energy (in thirty years he has written 
eighty plays, of the most various themes and treatments). 
In his disturbing angle of approach to morality there is 
something of G. B. S.; in his urbane sophistication, a good 
deal more of Anatole France; in his marked preference 
for beginning at the end of the story, a touch of Ibsen. 
Many of his settings, true no doubt to Spain, are hardly 
distinguishable from their English counterparts. 

So much is clear, even from a rapid reading which 
can do little justice to his subtle and intricate style. Nor 
is his versatility less striking. As the same Bennett wrote 
“‘The Grand Babylon Hotel”? and “The Old Wives’ 
Tale,’ each first-rate of its kind: as the same France 
wrote ‘‘ Thais ”’ with its smouldering flame of faith beneath 
the pagan irony, the dreamy and supercivilised ‘‘ Lys 
Rouge,” the informal domestic ‘‘ Crainquebille ’’ collection, 
the acute sociological ‘‘ Ile des Pingouins ’’—even so does 
Benavente, changing without loss of individuality from 
play to play, match treatment to theme. His “ La Mal- 
querida,”” a tragedy of village passion, is as unlike his 
Autumnal Roses as ‘‘ Blanco Posnet is unlike Heart- 
break House.’’ ‘‘ No Smoking”’ is a simplified ‘‘ Waiting 
for the Bus,” ‘‘ His Widow’s Husband ”’ a crueller ‘“‘ General 
John Regan”: ‘‘ Bonds of Interest,” a recapture of the 
commedia dell’ arte: ‘‘ The Evil Doers of Good,” a Tcheko- 
Shavian satire: ‘‘ Princess Bebé,”’ the old bitter paradox 
of Bohemianism as the most conventional of all the social 
codes. The personality behind all these is discussed by 
the translator in three prefaces which I confess I find 
a little dreary, too sternly addressed to the systematic 
student, and too full of -isms and -ations and vague general- 
ities from which no clear image of the dramatist is allowed 
to emerge. But from a first reading of the plays, certain 
recurrent ideas detach themselves. There is the idea 
(common enough since Ibsen standardised it) that good 
and evil are merely relative—sense and nonsense likewise, 
is Benavente’s corollary: the idea of dual personality : 

* “Plays by Jacinto Benavente.” Translated by J. G. 
Underhill. 3 vols. 30s. (Scribners.)—‘‘ Plays of G. Martinez 


Sierra.” Translated by J. G. Underhill and by Helen and Harley 
Granville-Barker. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. each. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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the idea of a husband’s peccadilloes as a kind of inverted 
compliment to the permanent wife: the idea of artist 
and puritan in age-long conflict. This last, as applied 
repeatedly to the stage-artist, is the one hint Benavente 
gives us that he has been an actor himself. From his 
technique an English playgoer would never guess it; for 
though his plays are all intensely dramatic—in the sense 
that a good novel is dramatic—in their reaction of char- 
acter, yet they are seldom theatrical as we understand it ; 
there is no snip-snap about their dialogue, no striving 
after an effective crisis or ‘“‘ curtain,’’ little repartee ; even 
where there is physical action as in ‘‘ Saturday Night” 
(his masterpiece surely ?) it is no more than the surface- 
ripple of the symbolic theme. Mr. Underhill is at pains 
to find in Benavente’s technique the result of stage experi- 
ence; rather will English theatre-goers be apt to judge 
him the most amazing extant example of a dramatist who 
has resisted all the tricks in which the actor is trained. 
Yet at home Benavente is a popular favourite; nearly 
all his plays have been produced ; for thirty years he has 
been acclaimed a master; as far back as 1903, ‘‘ Madrid 
dined an hour earlier when Benavente produced at the 
Espafiol.’”” Such fame lends colour to Mr. Underhill’s 
theory which (knowing nothing of the Spanish theatre) 
I should be the last to dispute; at the same time it con- 
firms an impression left by the plays themselves, that the 
Spanish theatre differs quite astonishingly from our own. 
These plays, these popular plays, are of all shapes and 
sizes—plays of three-quarter length, in two long acts: 
one-acters, lasting any time from ten minutes to the best 
part of an hour: long subtle analytic speeches: delicate 
innuendo: a complete lack of gallery-situations: a very 
swirl and vortex of conflicting ideas. They connote Spain 
as the paradise of intellectual dramatists; and to the 
English reader at any rate, not even their manifold intrinsic 
merit can be more interesting than their unconscious 
suggestion of the Spanish audience. 

If further proof of the Spanish theatre’s range were 
needed, it could be found in the work of Benavente’s 
friend and disciple, Martinez Sierra, whose ‘‘ Romantic 
Young Lady” was produced in London a short time ago. 
Like the elder dramatist, Sierra succeeds in both light and 
serious vein; like him, he has an intense and sensitive 
awareness of the world about him; so that he seems to 
give not merely the image but the very texture of the 
people he draws. But you would never mistake his work 
for that of the master. He never tries, as Benavente 
constantly does, to combine a strong undercurrent of 
symbolism with a play’s surface-action; he is far more 
a playwright for the ear and eye. Mr. Granville Barker’s 
preface, though in no way concerned with Benavente, 
hits off the difference of the two unconsciously when it 
says of Sierra that he puts “no more into a play than it 
will easily hold.’’ For Sierra’s plays are theatrical in the 
best sense; their appeal is instantaneous; they are all 
ease and simplicity—direct sentiment, direct pathos, direct 
fun—like Mr. Barker’s own ‘‘ Prunella,” in fact. And 
there is nothing in either case to make you suspect (till 
you read Benavente, or Barker’s “ Madras House ’’) that 
the amount a play will “ easily hold”’ is limited only by 
the capacity of the dramatist. Sierra’s simplicity makes 
him the easier of the two to read—and the more difficult 
to act, I should say, though this may seem paradoxical to 
anyone who has not tried both kinds of acting. It has 
also the effect, at a first reading, of making the younger 
man seem the more sincere; I am not sure that this im- 
pression is true, nor that it will remain when I have read 
Benavente two or three times; but on first acquaintance 
Benavente’s complexity leaves his aim, bias, message— 
call it what you will—as elusive as Shakespeare’s. He is 
a man who was born old; Sierra one who will never quite 
manage to grow up. Without long quotation it is not 
easy to bring out the contrast; but read Sierra’s ‘‘ Cradle 
Song” (that wonderful study of inaction, in the quiet 
convent where the fall of a wounded bird two years ago 
is a remembered landmark), and you will feel that the 
dramatist, for all his wise humour, has retained the heart 


of a child—or what comes to the same thing, perhaps, 
the heart of a poet. 

For he is poet too, besides being publisher, journalist 
and (strange complication !) theatrical manager. Against 
Benavente’s eighty plays he can set forty of his own, as 
many more translations, and a long shelf-full of miscel- 
laneous work. He is forty-two, Benavente not yet sixty. 

. And we have heard that Spaniards are a lazy race! 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


AN AMERICAN ADVENTURE.* 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s first travel book, bearing the 
rather infelicitous title, ‘‘ The Wanderings of a Spiritualist,” 
and narrating his adventures in Australia, is closely followed 
by a new book giving an account of a pilgrimage in the 
United States. 

It is nothing to the purpose here to express any views 
regarding that ‘‘ New Revelation ”’ of which he has become 
the foremost missionary. The validity of his claim that a 
life after death has been scientifically proved must be 
decided elsewhere, and although his tour is mainly con- 
cerned with this question, it is only natural, in the case 
of a writer so wide-minded—a true citizen of the world— 
that we should discover much of general interest in the 
story of his travels. Sir Arthur is an acute observer of 
men and things, and so the book, like its predecessor in 
the same line, abounds in graphic bits of description, shrewd 
commentary and no little humour. Indeed, it is this 
quality of geniality combined with an attractive literary 
style that has gone far to win for his convictions as a 
Spiritualist a certain respect even from those who strongly 
disagree with them. 

Unlike Bunyan’s hero, our modern pilgrim went on his 
journey accompanied by a family keenly sympathetic 
with his aims. The record opens with their arrival at 
Sandy Hook Point, and thence follow many pages of 
impressions, adventures, anecdotes and general notes, 
most of them revolving about the central theme. Every 
place visited receives some graphic touch of description 
whether as to its geography, its architecture, its history 
or its people. The author is no narrow zealot of a pas- 
sionate creed. Indeed his catholicity of view is remark- 
able. He has the art of preserving the central relationships 
between all the matters he discusses, and he ranges from 
religion to the most matter-of-fact subjects with facility 
and grace. 

There is plenty of the comic element as in the descrip- 
tion of a Press interview in which a “ very young and 
frivolous female reporter ’’ endeavours to entrap the pil- 
grim into an admission that golf is played in heaven— 
this obviously in the interests of a good head-line for the 
paper. In vain the reputed authority seeks to “ differen- 
tiate.’”” His mere admission that it may be so, for all he 
knows to the contrary, is sufficient. “‘ Next morning you 
open the paper: ‘ Doyle says they Play Golf in Heaven.’ ” 
American journalism, indeed, is the subject of some pene- 
trating comment: 


“The editors seem to place the intelligence of the public 
very low, and to imagine that they cannot be attracted save 
by vulgar, screaming head-lines. It has been quite a pleasure 
very often to talk to the reporters, and next day I have perhaps 
seen the result of the talk in a dignified rational interview, 
disfigured by some such caption as, ‘Do Spooks Marry ?’ or 
‘High Jinks in the Beyond,” utterly out of keeping with the 
report.” 

Nevertheless Sir Arthur established warm, sympathetic 
relations with the great heart of the American people, 
and even had the satisfaction of playing an immense joke 
on New York by the production of a supposedly psychic 
cinema display which deceived even the professional con- 
jurers and film experts! It was truly appropriate that 
Conan Doyle should thus “ turn the tables” on his de- 
tractors. It was indeed a very amusing episode, and 
New York will not soon forget the jest. 


* “ Our American Adventure.” By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
1os. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Throughout the book the reader gains the impression 
of a writer of broad and genial outlook and amplitude of 
soul, as resourceful as his own famous detective and with 
the same unflinching courage. 

In the final chapter appears a letter from Mr. Lee Keedick, 
the well-known lecture agent and manager, in which he 
testifies that Sir Arthur ‘“ broke all lecture records and 
even eclipsed records of the greatest living musicians.” 
In such circumstances it is not wonderful that Sir Arthur 
and his family have embarked on a second American 
tour which may be even richer in adventure than the 
first. 


Davip Gow. 


A MEDLEY OF MEMORIES.* 


This is a most extraordinary book. Without any 
attempt at style or cohesion, being tautological and full 
of unimportant detail, it nevertheless is extremely inter- 
esting as a revela- 
tion of a strong, 
fearless nature 
and for the frank 
way in which 
certain idiosyn- 
crasies of tem- 
perament are 
revealed. Mr. 
Oscar Browning 
is well known for 
his tutorial work 
at Eton and 
Cambridge, and 
as an_ historian. 
The present 
volume is con- 
cerned with his 
later years—he is 
now eighty-six—spent mainly in Italy and other parts 
farther East. Mr. Browning was born in January, 1837, 
and he must have a good memory, because he says he 
remembers the fireworks at Windsor in celebration of the 
marriage of Queen Victoria in February, 1840. 

As an example of Mr. Browning’s disconcerting indiffer- 
ence to autobiographical chronology, he passes from this 
incident to narrate, in the next paragraph, his visit to 
Lord Curzon in India in the year 1898. He gives some 
picturesque details of life at the Vice-Regal Court, and 
how, when the guests assembled for luncheon, all the 
ladies, except Lady Curzon, curtsied to the Viceroy. He 
adds another story to the large collection which relate the 
pomp and splendour of Lord Curzon. A Russian prince 
was dining at Government House, and he explained to 
Mr. Browning that he sat rather a long while at table 
as he imagined it was Court etiquette to do so. Mr. 
Browning repeated this to Lord Curzon, who said: ‘‘ Why, 
that fellow did not suppose that he was going to get up 
before I did.”’ 

One of Mr. Browning’s most recondite stories concerns 
the Duchess of Teck at St. Moritz: Mr. Browning and 
three friends, one being a bishop, were lunching at the 
hotel she was staying in. The meal was merry and much 
champagne was consumed. ‘‘ When the lunch was over 
a waiter appeared, who said that the Duchess of Teck, 
hearing that we were in the hotel, earnestly desired our 
company in her apartment. We looked at each other 
and thought of the champagne, and said eventually that 
we were sorry but we had to return to the Maloja. The 
waiter looked at us and said with exquisite politeness : 
‘Excuse me, gentlemen, but if it is the champagne, 
Her Royal Highness has also had champagne for lunch.’ 
We naturally obeyed orders, and spent a very pleasant 
afternoon.” 

Another story relates to the Duchess’s daughter, now 
Queen Mary, when Duchess of York. She and her brother 


* “Memories of Later Years.” By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
ros. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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Mr. Oscar Browning. 


Alexander (now Earl of Athlone) visited Cambridge aS 
Mr. Browning’s guests. After seeing Trinity and the othet 
sights ‘‘ as we drove to Newnham, the Royalties and myself 
in one carriage . . . an organ struck up ‘ The Man that 
broke the Bank at Monte Carlo’; the Duchess began to 
sing it. Prince Alexander did so also, and I am ashamed 
to say that I did likewise. I have never been able to 
determine whether it was a breach of etiquette or not.” 

Presumably the musical interlude had ceased before 
the party was received by the formidable Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick at Newnham. 

Mr. Browning would have been well advised to have 
submitted his manuscript to the ministrations of an editor 
before publication. That would have obviated various 
errors, such as that which spells Christie’s as Christy’s, 
and states the Duchess of Orleans to be the sister of the 
Queen of Portugal. Personally I do not follow Mr. Brown- 
ing in the anecdote that an Earl of Athlone (‘‘ whose 
ancestor had been a bosom friend of William III ’’) wished 
to marry his mother. 

As I have said, Mr. Browning is fearless, and is not 
ashamed of his views either political or moral. He reiter- 
ates again and again how ardent a Pro-Boer he was during 
the South African War. ‘‘ It seemed to me that South 
Africa will always have two heroes, Kruger and Rhodes.” 
He was not, however, at all favourably impressed by the 
lower classes of Dutch in their native Holland. 

Mr. Browning has found great joy in the beauties of 
Italy. Despite his great age he preserves an intense 
interest in youth and music and literature. His un- 
affected, frank presentment of his personality is, in the 
trite phrase, a real ‘‘ human document.” 


S. M. ELtis. 


ENDURANCE.* 


Ernest Shackleton had the art of concealing his great 
achievements with incomparable publicity. When he 
made his triumphant tours through England, through 
Europe (making a round of the Courts and kissing the 
hands of the kings), through the New World, north and 
south, prudent persons (who had cheered him wildly 
yesterday) whispered with what they had left of a voice: 
““A man who gasses like that about his work can’t be 
sound.” Thus far has our vicious modern habit of self- 
suppression divorced us from the tradition of our race ! 

But if you read ‘‘ The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton,” 
by Hugh R. Mill, you will not put in question the 
hard endurance of this rock which was a consuming 
flame. The book begins none too well. The descrip- 
tion of his Quaker home in Kilrea is interesting enough. 
But Mr. Mill never lets us visualise the older school- 
boy who was obstinate, a slow scholar, a fine fighter, 
hungry for adventure and addicted to poetry and religion. 
Only later when he is telling a fine, straightforward tale of 
Shackleton’s yoyages, do the fragments of the large Anglo- 
Irishman come together, and you realise why our hero 
bulked the largest after the Endurance had been trapped 
and cracked in the Antarctic ice and he and his men were 
adrift on the floe. 

Mr. Mill rightly places great emphasis on Shackleton’s 
devotion to his wife, and we think the great aim of all his 
enterprises was to please that audience of one. Shackleton 
was ambitious, but without his wife he would have lost 
himself in a variety of aims. Magnificent captain of men 
as he was when his purpose was plain before him, he might 
have dodged from journalism to politics, from politics to 
commerce and back again all his life—but for her. He 
said, and proved, that he was no use for anything but 
exploration. But that was because out there he had 
no chance of wasting his tremendous energy and his even 
more tremendous endurance. He was a spendthrift of him- 
self, as of his money, a typical gambler; and he was at 
his best only when he was gambling for the final stakes 


* “The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton.’” By Hugh R,. Mill. 
21s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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with Death. A great lecturer? Yes! But always inspired 
with the need to pay for the last gamble and the next. 

His face bears a likeness to that of Lord Northcliffe 
(another Anglo-Irishman), and he might have rivalled 
Northcliffe as a journalist if in that other gamble he could 
have found an imperative aim. 


W. RT. 


SHAKESPEARE WELL EDITED.* 


Mr. Cowl has produced the best and fullest edition of 
this great play. His general essay and particular com- 
mentary enshrine a mass of learning that is interesting, 
enlightening and entirely relevant. Some years ago school- 
boys used to be given plays of Shakespeare with what may 
be called an adult apparatus, through which they were 
driven as if the author were Aristophanes and the language 
Greek. Sensible teachers, properly rebelling against an 
absurdity, raised the battle-cry of a ‘‘ Plain Text,’’ and 
(as usual) were echoed by a multitude of other teachers 
(rather less sensible), who failed to see that what was 
wrong was not a learned and abundant commentary, but 
the misuse of it. Pupils were confronted with difficulties 
before they had grasped simplicities, and so they learned 
to put the gloss before the text, and to think that what 
mattered was not the author, but the annotator. That, 
as I have said, was the fault of the method, not of the 
matter. The commentator is still necessary, and will be 
a helpful friend, if we let him. Those who raise unseason- 
ably the cry of ‘‘ a plain text ’’ need to be reminded that 
the text of Shakespeare is rarely “ plain.’”” The plainest 
of texts will usually be found to contain more editor and 
less Shakespeare than the innocent reader supposes. 

Mr. Cowl, recognising that he is writing for men and 
women and not merely giving “‘ tips ’’ to juvenile examinees, 
has not hesitated to place his wide reading at our disposal 
and to illustrate the difficulties by adducing apt parallels 
from the literature of the age. Shakespeare is for all time, 
but he was first of all for his own, and it is through a 
knowledge of his own time that his obscurer passages 
must be approached. Mr. Cowl, it is pleasant to note, is 
a rightly conservative editor: he does not tacitly accept 
the well-meant efforts of the eighteenth century pioneers 
(all honour to them !), but goes back to the Quarto of 1600 
and the Folio. Thus, in Act II, Sc. 2, he restores to the 
Prince the reading of Falstaff’s letter, instead of following 
Hanmer in giving it to Poins. Not only is his arrangement 
more authoritative, it is distinctly more dramatic; and 
no one who compares the present text with the Globe 
version can doubt its superiority. Indeed, all through, 
the reader is made to feel that the play has had the luck 
to encounter the right editor. 

And what a play it is! It is certainly less stirring than 
the First Part, as Mr. Cowl admits, and it contains a few 
scenes that are too long for the interest. But how 
abundantly its details atone for any weakness of design ! 
The tavern scene in Act II and all the scenes with the 
Justices are among the greatest of human inventions ; 
and some of the verse is as fine as the prose. The two 
parts together make an unmatchable drama. Less remote 
than the great lonely tragedies, it seems to be made of the 
very stuff of humanity. Unfortunately the apotheosis of 
Virtue Triumphant at the end drops us suddenly to a 
lower level. What we may call the general fact of the 
end is entirely right and inevitable ; it is the manner of the 
thing that revolts us. Great Jack must be cast off by 
the Prince: we know that: it is his tragedy; but we 
might have been spared the Unctuous Rectitude which we 
are tacitly invited to applaud. The Prince, from beginning 
to end, seems to me entirely despicable, and to divide with 
Claudio and Bertram the sorry distinction of being Shake- 
speare’s completest cad. Poor, sinful Jack was worth ten 
of this canting time-server. Fortunately Shakespeare 
himself repented; and instead of throwing Falstaff’s 


* “The Arden Shakespeare : The Second Part of King Henry 
the Fourth.” Edited by R. P. Cowl. 6s. net. (Methuen.) 


carcass to the groundlings, as he proposed, wrote Mistress 
Quickly’s immortal epitaph and leaves him in Arthur’s 
bosom for ever. Shakespeare usually atones for Shake- 
speare ! 


G. S. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLACE. By Edgar 
Lee Masters. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Edgar Lee Masters has written a fine novel. ‘ The 
Children of the Market Place ”’ is a narrative of American 
life in the years immediately preceding the war between 
the North and South and in the first year of the war. The 
tale is told by an old man who saw it all. The style— 
simple, direct, matter-of-fact—gives an effect of reality, 
but with all the colours a little faded, as in an old tapestry, 
because of the teller’s remoteness from his subject. He 
remembers well—but it is a memory. A very charming, 
wistful tale! Reverdy Clayton, born in London, on the 
day of Waterloo, went to his just dead father’s American 
home when he was eighteen and found there a half-sister, 
whose mother was a mulatto. Her tragic life, Clayton’s 
affection for her and his love for the proud woman he 
afterwards marries, are depicted in that washed-out way 
of things remembered. The colours deepen only when 
Stephen Douglas comes on the scene. That great pro- 
tagonist of Lincoln is painted with strong devotion. It 
is a live portrait and has this virtue—that, while Clayton’s 
faith in him is shown to be unbounded, the reader is allowed 
to doubt. Greeley comes on the scene, lightly sketched, 
but well. Lincoln, more boldly, by one who was thrilled 
yet not captured ; and it is very interesting to see the 
international hero in this novel light. But the portrait 
of Douglas is Clayton’s—and Mr. Masters’s—true business. 
The portrait of a true friend, an idealist, a lover of freedom, 
but ambitious no doubt, and in his means perhaps a thought 
unscrupulous ! gq 


THE ROAD OF DESTINY. By Ellis Middleton. 7s. 6d, 
(Mills & Boon.) 


This is a first novel, full of action and excitement, of 
which the scene is laid in Yorkshire in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Middleton has taken pains with his drawing 
of the period, and he gives us stage coaches and highway- 
men and duels with good measure pressed down. The 
story concerns the affairs of a pretty widow, Muriel Carfrey, 
who, being in financial difficulties, has asked the help of 
Sir Richard Revelsdale, a man about town, but little known 
to her, who has a reputation for winning at the gaming 
table. From their first meeting the signposts are set 
towards destiny, though there are tortuous windings on the 
road. But Mr. Middleton’s heart is with ‘his hero, and 
Revelsdale wins in the end. 


WISDOM’S DAUGHTER. [By H. Rider Haggard. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Mystic, wonderful ‘‘ She,” who thrilled us years ago 
and still has the power to thrill—though perhaps not 
quite so vividly as of old! Here is another, and the last, 
story of her births and rebirths, told in the same masterly 
way, and containing some of the same familiar devices of 
the master-hand; such as, for an example, the sheets of 
indecipherable writings which, after all other attempts 
have failed, are translated by a great Oriental scholar, 
transcribed and given to the world. The present romance 
is by the hand of ‘“‘ She”’ herself, ‘ written during the 
period of her second incarnation when at last Leo found 
her in the mountains of Tibet, as is described in the book 
called ‘ Ayesha.’’’ Whether, as is stated, the story is a 
parable of ‘‘ the eternal struggle between the spirit and 
the flesh,’’ or whether it is a mere entertainment, Sir H. 
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Rider Haggard presents his more than mortal heroine in 
a way that will make its appeal to thousands of readers— 
the sons and daughters of those who read of her doings 
in their own generation. 


THE GUARDIAN. By George Colmore. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 


(Fisher 


There is always so much more in Mrs. Weaver’s books 
than the mere telling of a story. They leave one with a 
wider vision. Not that she uses her novels for propaganda 
purposes, not that she gives the impression of being a 
writer with a mission ; but one cannot follow the destinies 
of her natural—her tragically natural—characters without 
realising the unnecessary suffering, the cruel injustices, the 
foolish ignorance and obstinacy to which humanity is 
heir and of which all living creatures are victims. Here 
the story of Jane and Kitty Ellaton, so different in tempera- 
ment, yet each lovable in her way, holds us through the 
history of Kitty’s marriage, through the mystery of the 
dreadful secret that blights the lives of those who care 
for her. Could there be a more subtle indictment of the 
evils of drink and the folly of medical science than this 
plain, unvarnished tale of Jane’s long, long years of self- 
sacrifice ? Mrs. Weaver writes of the small social interests 
and petty scandals of a country town with a humour and 
pathos akin to Mrs. Gaskell’s; yet behind her quiet 
narrative tower tremendous truths, and an intensity of 
feeling glows through the easy, flowing style that never 
stoops to melodrama or loses the power and dignity of 
simplicity. 


PAT THE ADVENTURER. By 


Katharine Tynan. 7s 
(Ward, Lock.) 


78. 

A little girl convalescing after a serious illness begged 
for a book about something she need not believe. Most 
of us have moods like that when we want to be amused 
and diverted by the romantic rather than the real. Miss 
Tynan’s books just meet that need. They are light, whole- 
some and healthily exciting. Pat, in whom the fever of 
war has not subsided, longs for fresh adventure and finds 
it awaiting him in a homely Alpine hotel. He and his friend 
Dicky pledge themselves to the rescue of the unfortunate 
heroine Nancy. There is a lurid picture of a lunatic 
asylum in a remote district in France, and a fight between 
men and wolves in the neighbouring forest. But no more 
peeps—the reader must buy the book and unwrap the 
charming love story for himself. 


THEY LOVED GREATLY. By Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Nash & Grayson.) 


As the picture on the wrapper of ‘‘ They Loved Greatly ”’ 
indicates, there is a mysterious as well as a romantic 
element in Katharine Tynan’s new book. The picture 
is of a lady gazing into a crystal, and in the story this 
crystal plays an exciting part in the life of the heroine 
and her young brother. An incident recalling the notorious 
Tichborne case is also connected with the crystal. But 
romance and youth and light-heartedness have a large 
share in the book, and the incidents are as varied as the 
scenery which alternates between Ireland, Italy and 
England. The tragedy of the heroine’s mother’s first 
marriage, and the heroine’s unswerving loyalty to the 


mother are related with understanding, sympathy and 
insight. 


THE ASTONISHING ADVENTURE OF JANE SMITH. 
By Patticia Wentworth. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


A capital novel of mystery, as exciting as a thrilling 
play on a darkened stage, where we do not know who is 
who nor what anyone is doing. Now and then the lights 
flash on and we get an illuminating glimpse, then darkness 
again, with our minds groping as before. When a brave 
and clever girl stands alone in the world with three shillings 
less a penny, and the clothes she is wearing, anything 
may happen. Jane Smith finds herself secretary in a sea- 


coast mansion where there are strange doings connected 
with a laboratory and masked assistants. There are 
comings and goings in slimy subterranean passages, and a 
plot is hatched to blow up civilisation by means of a new 
explosive. The love story provides the grit and the oil in 
the machinery of the tale. A capital holiday book. 


LIFE. Being a Memoir of Chesney Temple by Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

The picture of a high-spirited young man of good family. 
We trace his career through boyhood and youth, and 
sometimes find it rather tedious, but the whole book flames 
into success once we get Temple at Cambridge ; for there 
is a most excellent description of his ’Varsity days and 
loves. He writes countless verses—some of them, quoted 
fully, are exceedingly feeble. He champions lost causes 
with an engaging vivacity, and tries all he can to find 
the right girl. Finally he marries the wrong one, and 
they had an Aubrey Beardsley ’’ wedding, and the 
“Marriage March of the Skeletons’ was played. After- 
wards his father-in-law contrived that a seat in Parlia- 
ment should be offered to him, but Temple was too honest 
to swallow the opinions of his side. When matrimony 
was getting rather a strain, the war broke out. The story 


is bitter, witty and cynical by turns, and sometimes it is 
brilliant. 


THAT WOMAN. By Jane Burr. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Miss Burr takes up rather too much space in a novel 
which is none too varied in treatment and rather thin in 
the matter of incidentals and subsidiary characters, in 
setting the stage for a dramatic elucidation of her now 
famous bias against the institution of marriage. One feels 
that Janet Sliverton is over-obsessed by her weariness of 
the stage and her own temperament, and that too little 
attention has been paid to early formative experiences. 
Clearly, she is a woman destined to illustrate a theory by 
one unfortunate episode, and once she is in the full swim 
of her amour with Stephen Morse, the degenerate musical 
critic and a bigamist in every sense except the legal one, 
she learns, with a bitterness which make her interesting and 
pathetic, the lesson that marriage is inseparable from a 
compromise which women accept, on the whole, less 
willingly than men. The situation is poised in a really 
novel fashion, but that is all. Having once more shot her 
destructive bolt, Miss Burr drops the drama with startling 
suddenness, and the flight of Janet with the elderly Isaac 
Heldmar is a cynical conclusion which makes one feel that 
the authoress is less an idealist than a rather more than 


usually acute observer of the commonplace fact of human 
disillusionment. 


THE WAY OF THINGS. By Maud I. Nisbet. 7s. 


(John 
Long.) 


The greatest asset possessed by Miss Nisbet is un- 
doubtedly her knowledge of out-of-the-way parts of the 
world, which she employs with some success in this novel 
of Buenos Aires and its surroundings. ‘‘ As they pro- 
ceeded farther into the Pampa, the road, now scarcely 
more than a track, became indescribably lonely. There 
were no fences anywhere, and not a sign of habitation. 
“What is your name ?’ Ruth inquired at last of her silent 
companion, and was somewhat startled when he laconically 
answered ‘ Jesus.’’’ The heroine’s journey through the 
Argentine is well described, Ruth is unhappily married 
to Weston, who drinks. Inchcliffe, a strong, silent man, 
loves her; she presently finds herself with both of them 
in the wilds. Miss Nisbet’s book is rather like an im- 
pressionist picture, black and white and jade green. She 
does not trouble about light and shade; it is all brief, 
bold, abrupt outline. 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 


By Arthur Thrush. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


7s. 6d. 


This, the first, novel by one who is not unknown as a 
writer of verse, suffers from too great an exuberance. 
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It is a good fault 
in a young writer, 
and if Mr. Thrush 
can learn the art 
of selection and 
will impose a 
sterner discipline 
upon his style, he 
will some day write 
conspicuously 
good book. For, 
in spite of his 
diffuseness and his 
sometimes almost 
hysterical qualities, 
he has very original 
and genuine gifts. 
His story traces the 
development 
a boy who is sensitively idealistic and at the same time 
torn by virulent passions. Brought up in a coarse atmo- 
sphere, among people who do not understand him and 
are incapable of guiding him, he falls a prey to evil influ- 
ences, and only through much agony and bloody sweat 
does he at last fight his own way through to a clean and 
strong manhood. The record of his fight, if it lacks direct- 
ness and simplicity, is told with much feeling, sincerity 
and power, and the book abounds in passages of individual 
beauty and charm. 


Mr. Arthur Thrush, 


author of “* Seed Time and Harvest” (Cecil 
almer). 


FAINT PERFUME. By Zona Gale. 6s. (Appleton.) 


Zona Gale gives us in ‘ Faint Perfume ”’ a good psycho- 
logical novel, well written in the racy, somewhat breathless, 
American manner. The story tells how Leda, refined and 
highly sensitive, is driven by circumstances to seek the 
hospitality of her cousins’ home, and suffers many things 
through their unconscious vulgarity and her own un- 
adaptability. It is then that she meets her ideal and 
finds, through her cruelly thwarted love for him, a love 
beyond love in the willing sacrifice of self on the altar 
of his happiness. There is in all this nothing remarkably 
new, but the writer has certainly achieved an uncommonly 
good, in some respects a very good, book of its kind. The 
characterisation, despite a slight leaning to over-emphasis, 
is excellently done. Leda herself is an appealing figure, 
and the Crumbs, her relatives, in all their irritating pettiness 
and appalling dullness, are shrewdly, mercilessly drawn, 


ACCORDING TO GIBSON. 


(Heinemann.) 


By Denis Mackail. 7s. 6d. 


This volume of tales is put forward as a selection from 
the tall stories which a modern Munchausen of uncertain 
years and occupation was fond of pouring into the ears 
of a fashionable novelist who was one of the younger 
members of his club. The humour of the stories is derived 
from the circumstance that their author is always the hero 
of them, and that they cover so wide a field of time, place 
and circumstance that he might be any age from forty to 
seventy, might have roamed over the whole globe, and 
might have followed every trade from that of reporter to 
that of Foreign Office adviser. In themselves these yarns 
are quite ingenious and amusing, and the concluding one 
which reveals the secret of the yarn-monger’s madness 
constitutes a very neat piece of satire. To get hold of a 
new idea in fiction is always difficult ; but in these narra- 
tives so soberly related by the ubiquitous clubman, Mr. 
Mackail may fairly be said to have opened out new ground. 


FIVE STRIKING STORIES. 5s. 


These stories, translated from the French, are certainly 
striking enough. M. Henri Duvernois’s “ Jacqueline ’’ is 
already known to London by the play the Guitrys gave us 
a year ago, and J. Joseph-Renaud’s “ Behind the Veil” 
has been turned into a Grand Guignol thriller. Maurice 
Level’s tale of “‘ The Old Maids ’”’ is a very powerful one, 


(Philpot.) 


but the sentimentality is almost as exaggerated as the 
brutality, and one would be inclined to declare that this 
excessive exaggeration is quite inimical to artistry. André 
Warnod’s “‘ Ninette, Alice and Marie” is a nice little genre 
sketch in French, but in English it is an exotic and hardly 
comes home to the reader. ‘‘ The Field-Marshal,’”’ by 
Pierre Mille, is really the best story of all, because it is 
light, yet profound and true and reaching towards infinity 
and reality. A young subaltern gets into touch with a 
romantic girl of sixteen by newspaper advertisement, and 
arranges to meet her and take her out. But her brother 
calls on him and persuades him to forgo the adventure. 
Thirty years after the subaltern is his country’s saviour, 
idol and hero, and one day he is visited by a middle-aged, 
rather dowdy, defeated woman, who discloses herself as 
the girl of the missed adventure, and reproaches him 
bitterly for having given it up so easily. Had he dis- 
regarded her brother she might now have been happy. 
Instead she has been cheated of life. English readers will 
be interested in the view of the English subaltern and the 
English lower middle-class girl as seen by Pierre Mille, but 
the humanity of the story is very attaching. 


FALSE GODDESSES. By Rachel Ferguson. 7s. 6d. (Leonard 


Parsons.) 


An able but depressing picture of half-baked types. 
Leah has ambitions and dramatic talent, but she is thor- 
oughly out of humour with things in general; she is a 
poseuse, with nobody to watch the poses. Her circle is 
short of money; casual and unspiritual. Nobody seems 
to read, pray, or think of duty; existence is an aimless 
fretting, a sneering, a rebellion. The days are passed 
without dignity, without philosophy, without simple 
cheerfulness ; they are rent with anxious jealousies. The 
story is laid in the time of the suffrage struggles, when 
so many girls were untrained. There is a glimpse of the 
wedding of an ordinary specimen: ‘‘ One day on show, 
queen of the ceremonies, and all the rest of her life at 
the gas-stove, cooking . . . and she couldn’t cook either : 
she was neither useful nor ornamental. Why she couldn’t 
even be trusted to boil an egg without forgetting it.” 
The ups and downs of theatrical life are sketched faithfully. 
We lay down this clever book feeling jaded. 


PAGAN CORNER. ByC. M.A. Peake. 


How to describe “‘ Pagan Corner” or how to say in a 
sentence in what lies its special charm. One’s thoughts 
have been busy these recent days with readings of tempera- 
ture in the sun and shade. ‘‘ Pagan Corner ’’ is like a cool 
breeze blowing through the mind. Its air has stirred the 
harebells on the heights before it comes to us. Written as 
the book is by a lover of nature, it surpasses many nature 
novels in that it has a story to tell. The tale concerns a 
girl, Polly Brent, who quickly turns woman. Polly as a 
child at the village school, half cared for at home and 
growing up wild, Polly in love with love and deceived by 
it—so is her character unfolded. The most attractive 
achievement of the book is the way in which is blended 
the interworking of Polly’s nature with the outside world of 
earth and sky. This kind of writing needs to be well done 
to be successful, but the author of ‘“‘ Pagan Corner ”’ has 
the gift. 


7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


BENEATH THE VISITING MOON. By Mary and Jane 
Findlater. 7s. 6d. net. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


It has been said that the great test of realism in a story 
is, does the reader feel that the characters have an existence 
apart from the story they appear in? Such a test applied 
to ‘‘ Beneath the Visiting Moon” would undoubtedly 
result in the book passing with honours. The people in the 
story are so intimately drawn, are so real, that one feels 
they have been living before the story commences and go 
on living after it ends. It is an absorbing tale, full of 
incident, with humour and pathos deftly blended. The 
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fate of Barry Lovell, in the first part, leaves one with an 
ache at the heart ; but the story is not a gloomy one, and 
in the second part we follow with sympathy the happier lot 
of Barry’s daughter. The book has charm; and no matter 
what ages the authors may be one feels sure they cannot 
agree with their Cyrus Erskine when they make him say, 
“If you ask me . . . what the special trial of middle age 


is, I'd just say this: ‘ There’s nothing left remarkable beneath 
the Visiting Moon.’ 


THE BETROTHAL OF FELICITY. 
Drummond. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Few books are so completely the lengthened shadow of 
their title as Miss Florence Drummond’s latest novel. 
The betrothal of Felicity is the whole story. Felicity 
becomes engaged in the first chapter, breaks it off because 
she is not wholly sure of Bernard’s love, and marries him 
in the end when she finds out how much he means to her. 
It is a difficult situation for an author to carry off. We 
travel hopefully for many pages, but there are chapters 
when we feel that the sound of wedding bells has been 
unnecessarily delayed. Miss Drummond’s best work is in 
her drawing of Lady Denise Baillie, Bernard’s stepmother, 
a lady whose beauty and gracious presence fall like a sweet 
benison on the story. 


By Florence 


WHEN VALUES CHANGE. By Frida Sinclair. 7s. 64. 
(Hutchinson.) 

“Frank was sorry for Francesca, but then he was sorry 
for Peter too.” Miss Sinclair reveals her characters to us 
with such strength and sympathy that we also are sorry 
for both the wife who loved too well and the husband who 
wearied of her. It is all so natural, so regrettable, so 
seemingly inevitable. Francesca was neurotic and exact- 
ing, overbearing in her devotion ; her constant attentions 
almost drove the sensitive, artistic Peter off his head. He 
had to concoct an escape from her; her personality 
dominated him, was ruining his life ; he sought love else- 
where, but the girl of his choice was of a noble type who 
hated to come between a man and his wife, so he went 
away with a man friend—and headed straight for disaster. 
Very ably Miss Sinclair shows us the battle of tempera- 
ments, the woman’s despair, the man’s exasperation. And 
very ably she works out her plot—a plot that is unique 
and powerfully handled. ‘“‘ When Values Change”’ is a 
first novel, and its originality and forceful style of narra- 
tive make it not only an excellent piece of work in itself, 
but give promise of excellent things to follow.’ 


STINGING NETTLES. By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

In this. her first novel with a modern setting, Miss 
Marjorie Bowen ranges herself definitely on the side of the 
anti-feminists. .To her eyes—or strictly speaking, to the 
eyes of her principal character, Lucy Uden—the women 
all about us are nothing but a screaming, hustling chaos 
of husband-snatchers, husband-missers, empty-headed 
pleasure-seekers, discontented workers, ranting speakers 
and painted publicity-mongers. Lucie, herself a_pro- 
fessional writer and artist, has tried ‘“‘ emantipation ”’ and 
has no use for it. A home and children and dependence 
on a male breadwinner—that is Lucie’s ideal. And a 
scheme of evolution for her sex that diverges from that 
goal is abhorrent to her. Lucie Uden had the misfortune 
to marry a degenerate, epileptic Sicilian. After the in- 
evitable loss of their child she separates from her wastrel 
husband and acts as breadwinner not only for him, but 
also for an incompetent aunt and cousin. Then comes 
the call of her dying husband, and Lucie’s sense of duty, 
which amounts almost to a passion, drives her to Italy to 
nurse him. The description of her terrible, self-imposed 
ordeal in the Villa Calvini, where she remains shut up with 
a maniac brute of a husband, is a grim and powerful piece 
of work. At last the arrival of a famous doctor, Ghisleri, 
brings relief, but it is relief complicated by a passionate 
love affair. A poignant love story ensues, with a most 
original and—for many readers—unsatisfying ending. 


The Bookman’s Cable. 


THE HOUSE WE OUGHT TO LIVE IN, 
and Leslie Mansfield, F.R.I.B.A, 7s. 6d. 


This is a book which will be welcomed by those in search 
of information upon the planning and arrangement of 
houses. The demand for information is indicative of 
much more than a desire for short cuts and labour-saving 
devices ; in a sense it is indicative of a change in the out- 
look upon social conventions. We can afford to overlook 
the pleasant fiction that generations of architects and 
builders have contrived to prevent us getting what we 
wanted. The philosophy of the problem goes deeper than 
this, and we are content to accept the fact that where there 
is dissatisfaction we may look for progress. This book 
deals with the planning, construction and equipment of 
the house, and contains an examination of the principles 
which govern the working arrangements and conveniences 
of the household. Many interesting details are discussed 
and suggestions are given which would contribute towards 
the elimination of waste, greater efficiency and comfort. 
Some of the suggestions are so obvious and simple that 
they must appeal to those who are prepared to look at 
things rationally. 


By John Gloag 
(Duckworth.) 


REAL FAIRIES. By Enid Blyton. 3s. 6d. net. (Saville.) 


“ Real Fairies’’ is an attractive book of child verse 
written in a simple, straightforward style, and always 
from the child’s point of view. Though most of the verses 
are about fairies and pretending, there are some un-fairy 
verses, one of the best of these being ‘‘ The Workmen,’’” 
which runs: 

“Our house is full of lovely sounds, 
And everywhere is queer ; 


The rooms are upside-down because 
We've got the workmen here. 


“‘T think they’re very lucky men, 
For no one seems to mind 
If they pull all the carpets up 
Or leave their things behind. 


Miss Enid Blyton. 
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“‘Not even Daddy is allowed 
To do the things they do: 
They sing and splash about and smoke— 
I'd love it, wouldn’t you? .. . 


“They never seem to act a bit 
Like any grown-up folk; - 
And even when they spill the paint 
They think it’s all a joke. 


““They really are the luckiest men, 
To have such things to do, 
And when I’m quite grown up, I think | 
I'll be a workman too!” 
The songs have a quaint humour and an ease and natural- 
ness of expression and melody that are very charming. 


FLEET STREET IN STARLIGHT. By Felix Boyne. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

One thing can be said with certainty—most of these 
poems could only have been written by a journalist of 
ripe experience, by one moreover who has a blessed gift of 
humour that has saved him from being soured by dis- 
illusion and enables him to see the best as well as the worst 
of his calling, and still to find romance in Fleet Street. He 
pictures in ‘‘ In the Whirl”’ the various toil and hurry of 
life in all departments of the newspaper office while to- 
morrow’s journal is being brought to birth, and though in 
“ The Call’ he hints he has lost most of the idealism with 
which he first entered upon this work, he owns to a feeling 
that 

“* Still with the stars the Street renews its glow, 


An inner magic each strained night repeats, 
Through worn grey buildings faery trumpets blow. .. .” 


There is truth no less than humour in the ballad of “‘ The 
Haunted Night-Editor,’”’ and in the narration of how ‘A 
Reporter Rebels’’ ; and here and there, in ‘‘ Glamour and 
Dread,’’ ‘‘ In the Press Club” and elsewhere a recurring 
vision of what the drudgeries and exigencies of journalism 
mean to the spirit : 
** Aye, sometimes when the mazy night is done, 

The last edition set, the busy brain 

Concerned no more with bright futility, 

One has a glimpse of soul: a chastening glimpse, 

A touch of ecstasy shot through with awe— 

To know and be full soul we dare not yet,” 


and it must have been in such intervals of quiet and self- 
realisation that certain of these poems were written that 
are beautiful both in thought and in utterance. There is 
a whole philosophy of journalism in ‘‘ The Vision of Fergus 
Lee,” and an exquisite suggestion of the god that is in 
man in “ Creative Evolution.”” Apart from their poetry 
these poems are interesting in a way that few poems are— 
they are a sincere and dramatic revelation of their writer’s 
heart and mind and experience, which is perhaps why he 
has hidden himself in a pseudonym. Journalism has not 
found a truer poet than Felix Boyne, but he no more writes 
for journalists only than the rural poet writes only for 
farmers and country folk. 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


In the introduction we are informed that ‘‘ more than 
fifty people have made contributions to the book, but 
they are all anonymous, and a small editorial committee 
has done what it can to weld all this various material 
together into one continuous book.’’ As was to be ex- 
pected, this method of “ biography by a committee”’ 
leaves something to be desired from the standpoint of 
the art of biography. They have succeeded, however, 
in compiling a loving and worthy record of one of the 
truly great men of our generation—great in himself, great 
in the work he actually accomplished and, we would 
prophesy, greater still in the inspiration his life and work 
will be to others. They will build on the foundations he 
has laid, and follow the ideal he embodied and preached. 
The scientist was most prominent in the work of Sanderson, 
and Oundle is his monument for all eyes to see. But the 
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buildings and apparatus of Oundle will of themselves fail 
to indicate the real greatness of Sanderson. For this we 
need the permanent reminder of the splendid testimonies 
contained in this volume by those who knew him as head 
master and man; and not least, the collection of sermons 
and addresses to the boys which form a bulky chapter. 
A quotation from one of his addresses gives us the man, 
his aims and his inspirations: ‘‘ A true craftsman, a true 
builder—they who build the temple of God . . . we watch 
him at his work—the exactness of it, the completeness, 
fullness; nothing left out, nothing dead, nothing un- 


certain, hazy; nothing left to chance, all wrought with ; 


punctilious care and accuracy. Law and obedience, form 
and beauty of love—in all Thy works, O great Master ! 
. .. And this inspiring Master Craftsman is a gentle, 
loving, sympathetic soul—attracting all akin to him, 
transforming and strengthening the weak, building them 
up after His own image . . . such the Great Craftsman 
above us, such the craftsman we would love to be.” It 
is such men as Sanderson of Oundle who, under God, make 
‘us proud to be men. 


THE DRAMA OF SINN FEIN. By Shaw Desmond. 
17s. 6d. (Collins.) 


An extraordinarily difficult feat has been performed by 
Mr. Shaw Desmond in his history of latter-day Ireland 
from Easter week, 1916, to the signing of the peace treaty 
with England. ‘‘ The Drama of Sinn Fein” is far and 
away the best thing that this able writer has yet accom- 
plished. Mr. Desmond is the Thomas Carlyle of the 
Irish struggle ; and the opening chapters of his notable 
book are comparable in fire and force with ‘‘ The French 
Revolution.”” This sounds like hyperbole, but we are 
convinced that any reader of ‘‘ The Drama of Sinn Fein ”’ 
will endorse what we have said. Here is a history written 
very much from the inside, detailed, factual, intimate, 
consecutive. As a record of the supreme years of storm 
and stress in unhappy Ireland its historical value is im- 
mense. In spite of the white heat in which it has been 
written, this great war-document is not a thing of prejudice. 
The mass of Englishmen will read it with avid interest, 
whatever their political views. Mr. Desmond has obviously, 
from the inception of his work, set himself to an amazing 
task, guided by a spirit of justice, and even of chivalry. 
The merits of English soldiers and officers of a period 
when the solid South was in arms against them are acknow- 
ledged. Later when Mr. Desmond tells of the Civil War 
in Ireland between the Republicans under De Valera and 
Cathal Brugha and the Free Staters under Arthur Griffith 
and Michael Collins, he holds the balance of history even. 
His condemnation of the notorious Black and Tans is 
justified by stern and terrible facts. It will surprise many 
readers on this side to learn of the important parts played 
by Irish girls and boys, almost children, in the fiercest of 
the battle years. The chapters on the English Secret 
Service and that of Sinn Fein have the matter of a score 
of Buchan novels in them; and the section of the book 
devoted to Ulster will give rich food for thought to students 
of the Irish question. 


MEMORIES OF A SHIPWRECKED WORLD: Being the 
Memoirs of Countess Kleinmichel. Translated by Vivian 
Le Grand. 14s. net. (Brentano.) 


It is a shipwrecked world indeed into which we are 
taken by the simple discursive memoirs of the cosmopolitan 
author of this volume. Of all the ruin brought about in 
the world directly or indirectly as a consequence of the war, 
that of Russia was perhaps the most stupendous. Though 
we have referred to the Countess Kleinmichel as cosmo- 
politan, it was to Russia that she belonged by birth and 
upbringing. She was herself of mixed German, Russian 
and Serbian origin ; and though in her reminiscences she 
takes us here, there and well-nigh everywhere about Europe 
in the course of her recollections and the narrative of the 
extraordinary ramifications of her family, yet it is in the 
variedly interesting and even appallingly tragic pages 
that deal with Russia that we find the most fascinating 


reading. Member of a highly-placed family moving in 
Court and Ambassadorial circles this lady, who appears to 
have been born in 1846, writes at once with inside know- 
ledge and detached authority. “‘ Irresponsible power, 
weak and arbitrary at the same time, has led us to the 
terrible catastrophe of which we are the victims.” That 
such judgment is not wide of the mark is shown abundantly 
in the course of the writer’s narrative. Incidentally too she 
makes us wonder whether the worst atrocities of the 
invading Hun were any worse than the things done, accord- 
ing to the reports of Russian officers themselves recorded 
here, by the Hun’s eastern neighbours. As the Countess 
Kleinmichel explains that some thirty books containing 
diary notes were destroyed in the revolution, we can only 
hope that sometimes her memory has unduly coloured or 
exaggerated certain episodes. Allowing, however, for 
possible exaggerations, it is a vividly interesting though 
frequently terribly painful book that sets forth the reminis- 
cences of this woman who, after moving in the highest 
circles, was subjected to all the horrors of the revolution, 
narrowly escaped death again and again, and when at the 
age of seventy-two was enabled to get out of Russia, was 
bluntly told she ought to have been dead two years earlier ! 
The book is so interesting, and deals with such a vast 
number of notable persons, that the omission of an index 
is a regrettable flaw. 


AS WE SEE IT: France and the Truth about the War. 
By René Viviani. tos. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


M. Viviani, as a former Premier of the French Republic 
and holding office in 1914 when events culminated in the 
Great War, is pre-eminently qualified to write with exact 
knowledge and full responsibility on the aspects of the 
crisis as they appeared to France. The immediate occasion 
of M. Viviani’s brief and masterly analysis of the causes 
and events of June and July, ror4, is to answer the German 
Emperor’s own autobiographical memoirs recently issued— 
a work of singular stupidity yet illuminating as a self- 
revelation. M. Viviani takes up the allegations made 
by the Kaiser in his memoirs and disposes of them com- 
pletely by a mere recital of the ascertained facts, which 
give the lie flatly to the ex-imperial historian. It must 
not be forgotten that, after the revolution in Berlin, 
Kautsky published no fewer than eight hundred documents 
from the archives relating to the outbreak of war, with 
marginal notes in the Kaiser’s own handwriting. M. Viviani 
quotes a number of these annotations, and almost by them- 
selves they prove the violent and war-determined mind 
of the Kaiser and of Germany. The book is most valuable 
as a summary of and commentary on one of the most 
momentous periods of European life and history. 


THE CHILD AT HOME. By Lady Cynthia Asquith. 6s. 
(Nisbet.) 


Not half enough has been written about children. 
Mothers positively thirst for such a book as Lady Cynthia 
has given us. She has peered through the mists of her own 
infancy and stared at the children round her. The result 
is a diffident but suggestive bit of work. Very wisely our 
author dwells on the profitable fun to be got out of many 
of the quite commonplace incidents in the lives of mother 
and child. She says to the mother—‘ Since you are 
doomed to untold pangs of grief and anxiety, see to it that 
at least you forgo none of your perquisites of enjoyment 
and amusement! ’’ What are the writer’s conclusions ? 
That, on the whole, a nurse of the simple peasant class is 
best. That it is well to remember that worrying bewilder- 
ment can arise from unexplained idioms. ‘‘ The expression 
—‘ So and so grows on one,’ used to cause me real mental 
distress."" That in so far as children are capable of 
gratitude, it is towards those who soothe far more than 
those who amuse. That pets should mean responsibility, 
and that St. Francis of Assisi should be made a familiar and 
favourite figure in every nursery as soon as possible. This, 
and much more. The book is a sincere and charming 
contribution to the literature of child-training. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE NEAR EAST, 1918-1922. By A. 
Rawlinson, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., late Lieutenant-Colonel 
R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R. 25s. (Melrose.) 

Considerations of space prevent us from giving this book 
the attention to which it would otherwise be entitled. But 
we will say this much in recommendation of it, that it 
deserves to rank with ‘‘ The Road to Endor ”’ as one of the 
three or four noblest records of courage and endurance 
which we owe to survivors of the Great War. The author, 

Colonel Alfred Rawlinson, is a son of the late Major-General 

Sir Henry Creswick Rawlinson, Bart., G.C.B., the famous 

archeologist who succeeded in deciphering the cuneiform 

languages, and a younger brother of the Rawlinson who, 
having commanded the Fourth Army, is now, as Lord 

Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief in India. At the out- 

break of the war the ‘‘ adventurer,’’ who had served in the 

Lancers, was on the retired list. But he soon managed to 

do more than “ his bit.’’ For three years he worked under 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott in the Anti-Air defence of London. 

From May to November, 1918, he was attached to Major- 

General L. C. Dunsterville’s ‘‘ Hush-hush ” army in Persia. 

Then he was sent as Intelligence Officer to superintend 

the disarmament of the Turks in Transcaucasia. Finally, 

reappointed to a similar job, he spent three years—from 

October, 1919, to November, 1922—in Kemalist Turkey, 

for the last twenty months of which time he was im- 

prisoned by the Turks at Erzeroum, robbed of all his 

possessions, including his two machine-guns, and nearly 
starved to death. A grateful country has rewarded him 
in its own peculiar fashion. For commandeering a Bol- 
shevik steamer at Baku, loading it with all the available 
munitions of that port, holding it with the aid of four men 
against the opposed forces (one hundred all told) of captain, 
crew and refugees, and finally bringing it safe home through 
the fire of the guardships, he received the D.S.O. For 
acquiring invaluable information about Turkish move- 

ments in Transcaucasia and Anatolia and for enduring a 

twenty months’ imprisonment which has completely 

shattered his health, he enjoys a temporary pension of 
fifty-seven shillings and eightpence halfpenny a week! 

As for getting any compensation from the conquered but 

victorious Turk—that, of course, is quite out of the 

question. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. With 
100 Illustrations from Photographs direct from Nature by 
Cherry Kearton. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Here is a book which has been very popular with folk 
young and old who are anxious to learn about the food, 
feathers, flight, nests, eggs, songs and call-notes of birds. 
This is a new and revised edition. The very smooth and 
beautiful paper, the many attractive photographs, and 
the genuine enthusiasm, splashing, as it were, over every 
page, combine to make the volume one of the best of its 
kind. Needless to say the brothers Kearton are keenly 
observant. ‘‘ The longest record of a Skylark’s song I 
can find in my notebook is six minutes and five seconds.” 
“Young Eider Ducks and Wild Geese are, according to 
my observations, much more obedient than baby Wild 
Ducks.’’ ‘‘ Besides robbing House Martins of their wee 
homes of mud under our eaves, Sparrows steal even the 
abodes prepared by Nuthatches, which plaster up a hole 
in some hollow tree.’’ And so on, and so on. Get this 
careful diary if you possibly can: it will charm you. 
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WILLIAM BYRD.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


GOOD many years have flown away (alas !) since I 
made a pilgrimage to the Brompton Oratory every 
Sunday in a certain Lenten season to hear the Mass in 
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Five Parts by William Byrd, then revived under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Barclay. On the first Sunday 
I went out of curiosity ; on all the others I went out of 
joy; for the Mass seemed to me one of the loveliest 
compositions I had ever heard. I have heard it often 
since that time, and have found no reason for 
changing my early opinion. The devotion of many 
students from William Barclay Squire and Richard 
Terry to H. B. Collins and Edmund Fellowes have 
made our English Byrd better known to us, and we 
owe them all our gratitude. I think it rather a pity, 
therefore, that the one reference to Dr. Terry in the 
present tercentenary volume should be so ungracious 
as it is. Few people 
have served the cause 
of English music more 
nobly, and I, for one, 
in raising a glass to the 
immortal memory of 
William Byrd, shall not 
forget the man who, for 
many years, has enabled 
us to hear him so fully 
and so frequently. 

Dr. Fellowes has 
compiled a pioneer 
volume. Hitherto 
there has been no book 
about Byrd, and the 
seeker after knowledge 
has had to quarry it 
out of larger treatises. 
In five lucid chapters 
Dr. Fellowes describes 
for us the personal 
history of the composer 
and the main divisions of his works—the Latin Church 
music, the English Church music, the miscellaneous 
vocal works and the music for instruments. To each 
of these sections is appended a list of the known com- 
positions, and the volume is therefore not only a 
biographical sketch but a provisional bibliography. 
Dr. Fellowes has perceptibly increased the debt of 
gratitude which all lovers of English music owe 
him. 

As Byrd died in the year of the First Folio he is, in a 
sense, a specially Shakespearean composer. The fate 
of his innumerable compositions is therefore of interest 
to readers not specifically musical. One contemporary 
declares that Byrd is ‘‘ never without reverence to be 
named of the musicians’’; another calls him his 
‘ancient and much reverenced Master”; another 
salutes him as “ Britannic Musice Parens’”’ ; and even 
the clerk who recorded his death in the Chapel Royal 
cheque-book “‘ adds (Dr. Fellowes tells us) to the bare 
entry of his name the significant tribute, ‘a Father of 
Musicke.’”” And yet this great musician dies with 
most of his work unprinted, and leaves a Will in which 
the word “ music”’ never appears! He calls himself, 
not a musician, but “ William Byrd of Stondon Place 
in the parish of Stondon in the Countye of Essex, 
gentleman.”” The fact that Shakespeare died leaving 
most of his works in manuscript, with a Will in which 
no mention is made of them, is somehow taken to prove 


that the real author was an Earl in disguise. I 
don’t quite follow the reasoning, but the conclusion 
cannot be escaped. The only uncertainty seems to 
be that the Illuminati can’t decide which Earl it 
was, or whether, after all, it may not have been 
only a Viscount. I commend to their ingenuity the 
strange case of William Byrd. The very name proves 
that there was no such person. A concealed maker 
of songs would of course call himself ‘‘ Bird.” The 
device is too thin. The names of the genuinely known 
musicians are notoriously unmusical and even plebeian. 
The subject cannot be pursued at the moment, but 
more will be heard of it. The privileges of the 
English peerage must 
be maintained. 

William Byrd was 
not only a great writer 
for the voice, he was 
a pioneer in the realm 
of instrumental music. 
His fantasias for strings 
are among the earliest 
works of their kind, and 
his keyboard composi- 
tions are intrinsically 
beautiful as well as 
historically important. 
Thus, he was the father 
of the ‘“ Variation ”’ ; 
for if he was not 
actually the first to write 
in that form, he is the 
first we know whose 
works are of any value. 
It is interesting to note 
that one set in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book—the variations on ”‘ O mistris 
mine ’’—ends with a return to the original air, a device 
that Bach used a century later in the “‘ Goldberg Varia- 
tions’ and Schubert a century later still in the ‘‘ Death 
and the Maiden ”’ quartet. Incidentally, we may remark 
that “ Mr. Bird’s Battell,”’ comprising such sections as 
“The Martch to ye Fight,” “ Battell joyned,” ‘ Re- 
trait,’ ‘‘ Burying of the dead,” anticipates what Mark 
Twain calls that venerable shivaree “‘ The Battle of 
Prague ’’—to say nothing of the ‘‘ Heldenleben,” which 
itself is rather venerable. 

A last word. When William Byrd lived and wrote. 
music was the possession of all, and not the privilege 
of a class or coterie. Under the Tudor monarchs, 
prince and peasant alike were not ashamed to sing. 
When we have courage to take music from the high- 
brows and give it back to Everyman, England will be 
once more as great in music as she has always been in 
poetry. 


William Byrd 


(died 1623). 
The only known portrait, from a rare Italian engraving in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 
By RopNEy BENNETT. 
The sympathy aroused by Dr. Vaughan Williams's 


lament at having to listen twenty-six times on end to 
the same competition part-song would have been still 
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more live had it been known that the piece in question 
was a part-song for children; for though the average 
competition item for adults may be bad, the children’s 
selections are usually much worse. This is unfortunate, 
since the repetition involved in the attempt to reach 
competitive excellence must obviously make a lasting 
impression upon the child’s mind and memory and exercise 
a permanent influence upon its musical taste. 

The problem of providing what will be at once popular 
and healthy for children has been generally better met 
in verse than in music. There are various things that 
the writer may do. He may choose a good incident or 
story, humorous or not, and recount it for what it is worth. 
If the story is good and the rhythm strong, hard words 
do not matter: the child will gladly assume the part in 
appreciating the whole. Browning and Barham achieved 
notable successes in this sort. You may be humorous, 
knockabout, nonsensical or frankly and absolutely idiotic 
and meaningless, as Carroll was several times, if you have 
rhythm. Itis their capacity for appreciating mere rhythmic 
sound which makes children enjoy ballad refrains and 
counting out rhymes. You may indulge in sentiment, but 
you may not sentimentalise, because sentimentality in- 
volves the abstract, in which children have no interest 
whatever. Their chief requirement is a programme. In 
their verse they require in general and in detail something 
that they can picture, something concrete to see. No 
amount of prettiness will atone for the lack of this element. 
Another reason for the child’s contempt for the senti- 
mentality into which so many children’s writers fall is 
that it conveys a subtle suggestion of patronage, an atti- 
tude which the sturdy independence of youth cannot abide. 
Your ten-year-old resents being written down to. If 
you wish to patronise him you must do it portentously, 
blatantly, as Lewis Carroll frequently does, and R. L. S. 
in such things as : 


“Children, you are very little, 
And your bones are very brittle.’ 


You will then fall into the class of teases, very popular 
folk with peculiar gifts and discretions. You may, if you 
are a real children’s genius, put yourself in their place, 
write from their point of view, with the brain of a man 
and the heart of a child. But this requires a peculiar 
power of imaginative projection, and sheer certainty of 
touch. The result is either inimitable success or blank 
failure. There is not an R. L. S. in every generation. 

This question of words is worth full consideration because, 
as words are more important to children than tunes, 
success in writing songs for them will chiefly depend upon 
the choice of verse. If writers will remember that chil- 


-dren’s taste is much more catholic than is generally recog- 


nised, that they require a programme and that musically 
they are more interested in rhythm than in melody or 
harmony, they will be on the road to success. They can 
then, having chosen the right words and decided on the 
rather small compass in which the child’s voice is really 
happy, rarely above F and comparatively rarely below the 
ninth below it, forget their particular object and let the 


swords lead them to sort of simplicity and directness which 
‘Schumann achieved in his children’s piano pieces. 


These reflections are immediately prompted by three 
juvenile part-songs by Ernest Austin (J. H. Larway), 
which will probably be more acceptable to teachers than 
to the taught. Both words and music of ‘‘ The Empty 
House ”’ are too deliberately naive and seem to patronise. 
In the second, ‘‘ O Sleep is a net,’’ Mr. Austin, who here 
is his own lyrist, runs towards the abstract and a prettiness 
too near the pretty-pretty. The third, ‘‘ Dream Shadows,”’ 
is better in words and music except when, in the last phrase 
of the first verse, there is a descent to an example of con- 
descendingly banal music at its worst. ‘‘ Calling out the 
fairies,’’ a tone stanza for piano, will be better played to 
children than by them, for, though pleasant, it requires 
considerable technique; and by the time he is capable 
of this the child-player will be ready for more advanced 
subjects. 
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Could any reader offer a gentlemanly young man, age 28, a 
position with good prospects, in an office to do writing ? At 
present employed in London, by a large bookbinders, as a 
gold finisher. Box No. 5119, “ The Bookman’’ Office, Warwick $q., E.C.4. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Essays, Music and 
Songs (for separate publication or for Serial placing) to 
Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London, No reading fees, Typewriting is not essential, Est, 1889 


OUCH TYPIST (UNDERWOOD MACHINE), 

accustomed to handling MSS., desires work. 

Write Mrs. Humphery, “Ivanhoe,” 112, Wellington 
Road South, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. neatly and intelligently typed. 

lid. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Highest 
testimonials.—Miss L. Meeson, 7, Second Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words, 
Highest testimonials,_Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 
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NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
THE FUCHSIA TREE, By Roger Quilter. (Winthrop 
Rogers.) 

The words of this quaint song are from an old Manx 
ballad. Mr. Roger Quilter, entering into the spirit of 
them, has added a charming and haunting melody, which 
bears his usual distinctive touch. It is a song that would 
suit various types of singers, and as it is published in three 
different keys suitable for high, medium or low voices, it 
should prove an acquisition to all singers who are on the 
look out for uncommon songs. 


LAST NIGHT I DREAMED. By E. A. Forbes Maclennan. 
(Augener.) 

This is a recitative and aria with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, both words and music being by E. A. Forbes Mac- 
lennan. It is dignified, with a freedom and rhythm that 
make it impressive. 


PROMENADES. By Francis Poulenc. (Chester.\ 

Ten clever descriptive pieces, each one representing 
a_ different way of travelling—on foot, in the train, on a 
bicycle, ima motor-bus, in an aeroplane, in a boat, and so 
on. Full of movement, at first sight they will be viewed 
with dismay by all but skilful players with agile fingers— 
but they are well worth mastering. 


VALE OF DAWN. By Daniel Wood. (Enoch.) 

The music is reminiscent of various drawing-room songs 
of the past ; it is tuneful and full of rhythm. We wish the 
author of the lyric, Miss Monica Chapman, had not rhymed 
** Dawn ”’ and “ gone ”’ in the last verse. 


FIVE SONGS. By Reginald,C. Robbins. (Maurice Senart : 
Paris.) 

Specially written for bass and baritone, these five songs 
are from a series by Reginald C. Robbins. Three have 
words by Keats, one by E. B. Browning, and one by Swin- 
burne. An admirable set of songs. 


The Drama. 


DRAMA-LEAGUERS.* 


There are five plays in Mr. Housman’s volume; all 
pleasant reading, not all equally actable. A playis a 
hit-or-miss contrivance ; it must fire at sight; and ‘“‘ The 
Torch of Time ’’ relies too much on off-stage action to be 
theatrically effective. A similar delicacy, a literary 
rather than a dramatic quality, may be urged against 
‘*The Christmas Tree’’ and ‘‘ The House-Fairy ’’—the 
latter oddly reminiscent of ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire.”’ 
‘‘A Fool and His Money ”’ is more crudely done—if the 
word crude can be applied to anything of Mr. Housman— 
and is proportionately more dramatic. But Prunella-lovers 
will return most joyously to ‘‘ Moonshine,’ a dainty 
gossamer comedy of Pierrot and his traditional associates ; 
in both theme and treatment ‘‘ Moonshine ”’ is Mr. Hous- 
man at his best. 

There is less moonlight than limelight about ‘‘ Up- 
Stream,’’ a straightforward drama of the theatre cut to 
the safest of all dramatic patterns—human nature reacting 
excitingly, in circumstances remote or unusual enough to 
make the excitement credible. The scene is rail-head of 
a new line striking through the Amazonian jungle, a bad 
spot remote from civilisation and the ten commandments ; 
the villain one Gillespie, engineer-in-charge ; and when 
you find that his ward Gilda is a beautiful Brazilian half- 
caste you are forewarned against passions ruder than those 
of Maida Vale. Gillespie has dealt in slavery and even 
murder, but is now threatened with exposure by a young 
naturalist. Gilda, who firmly believes in Gillespie’s 


* “False Premises.” By Laurence Housman.—‘‘ Up- 
Stream.” By Clifford Bax.—‘‘ The Man Who Ate the Popo- 
mack.” By W. J. Turner. 3s. 6d. each. (Basil Blackwell, 
for the British Drama League.) 


virtue even when she must suspect that he intends to 
murder the naturalist, consents to guide the latter into an 
ambush by giving herself to him ; but on second thoughts 
(this is where your scepticism is drugged by the familiar 
stage-convention about passionate half-breeds) decides to 
give away the plot instead. The young man _ takes 
treachery for granted even while he loves her—a keen 
touch, this—tells her the opposite of what he intends to do, 
and so goes to his death. And the girl’s remorse, and 
realisation that she has never been trusted, bring down. 
the curtain. 

Mr. Turner makes his prefatory bow with a sort of guilty 
truculence, as anticipating the harsh treatment commonly 
dealt out to revolutionists. It seems almost sacrilege, 
like snoring in a soviet, to point out that his play is less. 
revolutionary than he supposes. A thousand films have 
proved the value of his quick-changes and cut-backs, and 
his mechanics are within the power even of an English 
theatre. What is more open to question is the form of the. 
play. It is called tragi-comedy ; but it is more like old- 
fashioned farce, brought up to date with real-life characters. 
The Jew financier, Belvoir, the Young Men, the Egyptologist 
—all these are culled from the farce stock-pot to be re- 
hashed for consumption in a serious play ; quite excellent, 
credible characters, too, though they retain their farcical 
flavour. From a good deal of serious discussion scattered 
over the play one gathers that the “smell” motif is 
allegorical of something or other. But smell surely is the 
wrong medium for the allegory? The smell-theme is. 
farcical—fresher and perhaps subtler than throwing white- 
wash, but of the same order of funniness; Mr. Turner 
surrenders himself readily to the fun and makes the most. 
of it, but in the course of all this knockabout (or sniff- 
about) business the allegory evaporates. And to the end 
it is not quite clear what it was, or what the philosophy 
of the three Chinamen had to do with it; or all that talk 
in the first act, and the picture discussed there ; or why 
the old man in the art gallery should be the double of the 
sea-captain later on. In short the play gives one what the 
picture gave to the Young Man—".. . a most curious 
sensation. It’s like the feeling that you are standing in 
the midst of a scene, but that at any moment the whole 
of it may crack and give way and you will fall right through. 
First Young Man: Where to? Second Young Man: Oh, 
God knows! Come on, let’s go!” 
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THE CURIOUS HERBAL. 
THE GILDED WREATH. \ By Constance Smedley. ts. 
BELLE AND BEAU. | net each. (Duckworth.) 


These three little plays in the Greenleaf Theatre series. 
are intended for rhythmic presentation. The author’s aim 
has been “‘ to construct easy exercises of dramatic interest, 
which will equip actors with the love of rhythm and the 
conscious co-ordination of their faculties which should 
lead to the adequate presentation of greater rhythmic 
works. Drama proceeds from the roots of dance and. 
music as well as speech, and cannot be divorced from any 
one of them and remain vigorous and beautiful.’’ Miss 
Constance Smedley has chosen her themes with originality, 
and her rhyming is quaint and unforced. ‘‘ Belle and 
Beau ”’ was inspired by “‘ the crisp and vibrant brightness 
of a fashion-plate in Vogue.’’ It is a dance play for both. 
fingers and toes, and together with the other playlets. 
affords opportunity for a wide range of gestures and 
postures and—what is equally welcome—a goodly feast 
of colour and laughter. 


PRINCESS PAVONA. \ By H.V. T. Burton. ts. 6d. 
THE BLACK CRINOLINE. / net each. (Hendersons.) 


Two extravaganzas suitable for amateur theatricals in. 
the open air or on a homely platform. They provide an 
excellent excuse for dressing up as comic kings and butcher- 
boys, wily wizards, princesses from fairy tales, and doctors 
from Harley Street. The dialogue is funny, and there are 
opportunities for music and dancing, 


